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STATE CONVENTION OF THE CON- 
NECTICUT Y. P. C. U. 


William A. Haney 


The forty-fourth annual Convention of 
the Connecticut State Young People’s 
Christian Union was held in the church at 
Norwich on Saturday and Sunday, April 
1 and 2. 

The Convention opened with a lunch 
Saturday noon prepared and served by 
the ladies of the church. The business 
session convened in the auditorium at 
2p.m. Despite a heavy rain all day, the 
Convention was well attended by people 
from all parts of the state. 

The meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
William Wood of Danbury, the outgoing 
president. Miss Alice Parsons, president 
of the local union and treasurer of the 
state organization, was in charge of the 
preliminary exercises and devotions. Miss 
Lovina Treadwell of Danbury, secretary 
of the state organization, was at the sec- 
retary’s desk. Rev. William A. Haney, 
minister of the local church, offered prayer. 

The business of the Convention was 
discharged with efficiency and dispatch. 
The president and secretary gave com- 
plete and encouraging reports of the work 
that has been done by the unions of the 
state and the State Board. The In- 
creased Membership Committee reported 
a gain of twenty throughout the year. 
Officers elected are as follows: President, 
John Peterson of New Haven; vice-presi- 
dent, Douglas Robbins of New Haven; 
treasurer, Miss Alice Parsons of Norwich; 
secretary, Miss Lovina Treadwell of 
Danbury. 

At this meeting there were visitors from 
New York, Rhode Island, and Massa- 
chusetts, with one car full of people driving 
as far as five hundred miles from New 
York state to attend the Convention. 

At 6.30 came the annual banquet and 
dance, in the entertainment room of the 
church. For this occasion the local people 
had been preparing for several months, and 
the banquet room was artistically deco- 
rated in Japanese effect, with lanterns, 
parasols, brilliantly colored flower stream- 
ers, and a gorgeous display of cut flowers 
and plants. One of the large parasols 
used on this occasion has been in one of 
the local families for over fifty years, and 
came originally from Japan. 

Miss Alice Parsons, president of the 
local union, served as toastmaster of the 
evening. She introduced Rey. William 
A. Haney, the local pastor, who expressed 
the welcome of the people of the church as 
well as himself. Then came toasts from 
representatives of all the unions of the 
state, which served to entertain us and 
also to give new inspiration to carry on 
the work of the Union. 

The main speaker of the evening was 
the Rev. Stanley Manning, who has re- 
cently taken over the pastorate at Hart- 
ford. Mr. Manning took for his subject: 
“Be a Fool.” He spoke at some length of 


the great men in history who have been 
considered fools by the majority of their 
contemporaries. Among those he men- 
tioned were Columbus, Fulton and Pull- 
man. With convincing enthusiasm and 
with rare persuasive powers Mr. Manning 


gave us a stirring’ conclusion in which he 


urged us to be fools like Jesus Christ. 

Following Mr. Manning’s address the 
young people enjoyed an evening of 
dancing. 

The Convention convened again Sunday 
morning for the period of worship. The 
young people of the state were in charge 
of this service. One member from each 
union in the state was represented in this 
service, with the Rev. William A. Haney 
preaching the sermon. He took as his 
subject ““The Changes, the Chanees, or 
Opportunities and Responsibilities in a 
Changing World.” He spoke of the 
changes that have taken place in the new 
era of invention, and stressed the im- 
portance of the growing young people be- 
ing able to adjust themselves to the new 
age of changing social and economic con- 
ditions. He made some definite sugges- 
tions along these lines, and said that the 
young people of to-day will be obliged to 
be much more resourceful in the next 
twenty or thirty years than were their 
fathers and grandfathers in the past. In 
conclusion he said that the new changes 
and the new opportunities have imposed 
new responsibilities on the shoulders’ of 
the youth of to-day, and that upon the 
way they assume these responsibilities 
and discharge them will depend the future 
of our country. 

Following the sermon Mr. Haney in- 
stalled the officers of the newly elected 
board. Standing directly in front of the 
communion table the officers bowed to- 
gether in a prayer of consecration. 

Following this service a luncheon was 
served to the visitors. 

All the people of the local church joined 
together in labor and in love to make this 
Convention a success. 
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WHO’S WHO * 


* 
Rev. L.. O. Williams, formerly pas-  * 
tor of the First Universalist Church * 
in Buffalo, N. Y., still lives in Buf- * 
falo. i 
Rev. A. Ritchie Low is pastor of * 

a church in Johnson, Vt. cs 
William Dewitt Metz is son of * 
Rev. William J. Metz of Dexter, * 
Maine. i 
Prof. William E. Hocking, pro- * 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard * 
University, was head of the Ap- * 
praisal Commission of the Lay- * 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. * 
Rev. F. C. Hoggarth isa minister * 
of the Methodist churchin England. * 
* 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing @ 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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THE EASTER STORY 


ERY early in the morning, the old records tell 
us, it all happened. Those closest to Jesus 
came to the tomb. The stories in the four 

gospels differ in some respects. All say that a woman 
came. Some say “the women who came with him 
from Galilee.” Luke tells us that Joanna, Mary 
the mother of James, and ‘‘other women”’ were there 
with Mary Magdalene. The women brought spices, 
ointment, fresh linen, to do what love through all the 
ages has done in preparation of the body. 

They did not find Jesus. The tomb which had 
been fastened so securely was open. The great stone 
was rolled away. In one form or another the records 
relate how angels in the shape of men, one or two, 
clothed in white, sat where Jesus had been put. And 
they spoke words of comfort to the women. “He is 
not here,” they said. ‘‘Why seek ye the living among 
’ the dead? He is risen. Remember what he said to 
you about it.” 

Then there is a lovely artistic touch in John, 
where Mary turned away weeping, only to come face 
to face with Jesus himself. 

Is it not rather cruel to handle these stories 
roughly and call them moonshine? Is it accurate? 

On the other hand is it not foolish in the light of 
all that we know of birth and resurrection stories in 
all religions to insist that they are history? 

No, there is history in them, to be sure, but they 
are not history. They enshrine in beautiful form the 
story, old but ever new, of how death overwhelms 
men with grief, but how in all ages there have been 
people who in their grief have looked up and seen a 
great light and been comforted by the conviction that 
the stone has been rolled away, that the beloved one 
has come forth, and that powers beyond human 
powers have lifted him up. ‘Hunger no more, thirst 


no more,” we say through our tears, “for the Lamb that 
is in the midst of the throne shall feed them and lead 
them unto living fountains of waters, and God Him- 
self shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

Why are we liberals getting so suspicious of this 
daring hope?, Why must we come down so hard on 
people who cling to it? Why is it such a heroic, manly 
thing not to want immortalty, or to pretend such in- 
difference to it? To be sure, what is honest, fearless, 
truth-loving, is admirable always, but at times it 
seems that disbelief in the life to come is mere intel- 
lectual snobbery and pretense. That kind of thing 
is just as unlovely as blind superstition. 

No, as to knowledge we are as yet only children 
walking on the beach. We have picked up a few 
little shells. We have dug a few holes and the tide 
has filled them. But there is the great ocean left, and 
all the sand and shells of the shore, and something 
on out beyond the horizon. 

We personally believe what the angel said, even if 
there are no white-winged angels now to attest it. 
“He is risen.” It is not mere credulity to believe 
much. It is not intellectually puerile to hope. It is 
not sentimentality to insist that love is not put into 
human hearts to be mocked. 

There is full justification for a rich, full celebration 
of Easter, for glad emphasis upon the truth that great 
souls like Jesus live now, and sometimes even now 
find us as we toil along the road to Emmaus, that our 
own dear dead have moved on to freedom and hap- 
piness, and that we ourselves are journeying toward 
life—not destruction. 

Is this just whistling to keep up our courage? 
No, it is an intense conviction of the truth of Paul’s 
utterance, “If God be for us, who can be against us?” 

* * 


RHODE ISLAND! LOOK AT HER! 


HE investigation of Brown University by the 
Rhede Island legislature is one of those ill- 
considered actions which bring legislatures into 

contempt and give wings to ideas that they would 
combat. 

Nearly four hundred students of Brown, led by 
the Brown Daily News, recently took a pledge not 
to bear arms in any war unless the United States is 
invaded. Thanks to the investigators, every college 
in the world will now hear about it and many students 
will do likewise. 
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The “brilliant legal mind” which is stirring the 
matter up in Rhode Island proposes to make it a crime 
to take such a pledge. 

One might just as well attempt to enact a law 
making it a crime not to take such a pledge, or a crime 
to make a crime out of such a pledge. The investiga- 
tion reveals wooden-headed Nazi mentality. 

We would not take such a pledge. We think it 
short-sighted to attempt to say in advance what we 
would do or would not do untilthe facts are before us. 
But we are very sure that we would vote to send back 
to private life any legislator who would throw gasoline 


on a fire to put it out. 
* * 


EINSTEIN 

NE thing that Einstein said about Germany 
needs to be emphasized. Not only did the 
great scientist say that he did not desire to 
live in a country or belong to a country where the 
rights of all citizens are not respected and where 
freedom of speech among teachers is not accorded, but 
he added: “‘It should not be forgotten that the tragic 
psychological situation in Germany was, to a great ex- 
tent, brought about as a result of the post-war policy 
adopted by the former Allied nations at a time when 

the liberal regime was in power in Germany.” 

If the great republic of the West had been a little 
more prompt in expression of interest in the new Ger- 
man republic and.in sympathy for the great mass of 
German people, and if all the former Allied nations 
had done something to smooth the pathway of Ger- 
many in the years after the war, the ground would 
have been cut from under the junkers, militarists and 
Nazis. With a few honorable exceptions like Owen 
D. Young, the statesmen of the world played into the 
hands of the reactionaries. 

* * 


PUTS ITS CLOCKS WAY BACK 


N Berlin there is an organization of foreign cor- 
respondents called the Foreign Press Association. 
Recently the German Government secretly re- 

quested the president of that body, Edgar Ansell 
Mowrer, to resign and to say nothing about the real 
reason, v17., the anger of the Government over his 
book, “Germany Puts Its Clocks Back.” He was 
asked to say that his health was impaired, and was 
told that he might possibly resume his office when 
feeling had died down. 

Really, it seems at times as if Germany were 
governed by immature schoolboys. Do we need to 
inquire what happened? Hardly, but here is the story: 
Mowrer laid the facts before the correspondents, 
saying: ‘‘My own stand is this: freedom of corre- 
spondents must not be hampered by any kind of social 
or personal pressure provided they report the news on 
the basis of reliable information. To clarify this 
point, I offer my resignation. Please decide for your- 
selves.” The ballot, says a dispatch to the New York 
Times, rejected Mr. Mowrer’s resignation all but 
unanimously. It now remains for the German Govern- 
ment to announce a great moral victory. 

Could this government have found a subject 
more like a hornets’ nest than this? Having found it, 
could they have treated it more successfully in order 


to get stung? Being stung, will they have sense 
enough to anoint their hurts and keep still? 
* * 


THE CRASH OF THE AKRON 

ENERALLY, in a great air disaster, no one is 
(oe left to tell the story. We can only surmise. 

In the crash of the Akron, the navigating officer 
and two men survive, and we have the story of the 
last hours. 

Before the crash there was no excitement. Orders 
were given in a low tone. Everybody on duty stuck. 
The morale was magnificent. . 

After the crash lightning flashes revealed many 
heads in the water. As one by one they gave out 
the men shouted good-bys. They were twenty miles 
out at sea and in a wild storm. Vivid lightning 
flashes gave them their only light. Their ship was 
gone. No help was near. The waves were wild and 
boisterous. They were putting their little strength 
against titanic forces. Most of them could not pos- 
sibly win, but they died like men. 

Their spirit was unconquerable. It was mag- 
nificent. Andit waslife. Why go on peddling around 
our mean, low opinions of the stuff men are made of? 
Here is something more than accidental combinations 
“of impure carbon and water, of complicated structure 
and unusual chemical properties.”” Every man who 
fights it out to the end with cheer and courage strength- 
ens the Easter faith. 


* * 


“RELIGION IS ONLY—’” 


IATOR, who has charge of the column of “‘Per- 
sonal Religion” in the Inquirer and Christian 
Infe (Unitarian) of London, says that he always 
is somewhat uneasy at the form of statement, Religion 
is only this or that. He adds: “I think that the best 
rule to follow in the formulation of our religious con- 
ceptions is—in so far as they are intellectual, simpli- 
fication: in so far as they are emotional and_spiritual, 
amplification. For who can include within a narrow or 
limited formula all the vast variety of moods and out- 
goings of a religious heart—praise, prayer, penitence, 
aspiration, self-consecration, humility, patience, re- 
solve, and the rest?” 

The admonition of this religious leader may 
profitably be considered in liberal circles on this side 
of the ocean. What he is against is “shearing away”’ 
from religion in the interest of a creed or statement all 
the helps to a deep, rich, full religious experience, and 
especially cutting off the influence of Christ. 

Those religious teachers who are so capable of 
worshiping by repeating simply single words like “‘soul,’”’ 
“T,” “life,” “the all,’ need to consider how many 
kinds of folks sit in our congregations. Viator tells 
about Tennyson, ‘‘who in one mood said it was quite 
sufficient for him to say ‘O Infinite, Amen.’ ” ‘Most 
men,” he adds, “not being given to these feats of mental 
concentration, need to have their contact with the 
truths of religion more fully specified.” 

“Religion is only an aspiration,” we say. ‘‘Re- 
ligion is only seeking the highest that we can conceive.” 
“Religion is only doing justice.’ In fact religion is 
old, widespread, tenacious, multiform. The more we 
read about it in history, the more we study other great 
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religions, the more we observe religious men alive 
to-day, the less inclined we shall be to say “only” 
when we talk about it. It takes brains to see the nub 
of religion and to put that nub into words. It takes 
an even higher order of brains to use wisely all kinds 
of agencies, forms, ceremonies, creeds, hymns, words, 
statues, dramas, lights, deeds, to feed starving re- 
ligious natures. 

We liberals must not get the idea that our in- 
tellectual precision is the “only door.” Ags Arthur 
Christopher Benson once said, “The error into which 
professional ecclesiastics fall is the error of the scribes 
and Pharisees, who said that thus and thus only ... . 
shall the soul have access to the Father of all living. 
It is as false a doctrine as would be the claim of scien- 
tific men or artists if they maintained that only 
through science or through art should men draw near 
to God. For all the intuitions by which men can 
perceive the Father are sacred.”’ 

* x 


SBE YEcPERFECT”’ 


SUALLY in discussing Jesus’ words, “‘Be ye 
perfect,”’ we emphasize character. This doubt- 
less is true to the spirit of Jesus life. We can 

not tell now whether he used the words or not, nor is it 
necessary. It is high teaching. It can not be dis- 
missed with the shrug and the sneer which usually 
accompany the comment, ‘a counsel of perfection.” 

Is not one element of perfection our doing the 
things we have to do as perfectly as possible? We 
shared the misgivings of many who felt that we were 
not in a financial position to build our Washington 
church. We easily put ourself in the position of those 
who said that in the course of years many of these 
small denominations would merge. But the more we 
see the Universalist National Memorial Church, the 
more we realize that here is something which will ren- 
der service simply by being so perfect, no matter what 

_changes the years may bring. We entered this church 
recently late in the day. All was in shadow in the 
pews and along the aisles, but the western sun, now 
partly obscured, now out in full strength, was falling 
on the chancel windows. That end of the church 
simply scintillated with beauty. The windows were 
glorious. Less brilliant, but shining with the deep 
colors that this glass shows on dark days, the side 
windows gave their benediction of peace. We realized 
then that we had builded better than we knew. In 
height, dignity, and serenity, this church approximates 
perfection. It will enshrine noble traditions and 
render noble service at the heart of the nation no 
matter what changes may come. 

Would there not be better work everywhere in our 
fellowship if we realized that the command to be 
perfect holds, irrespective of time or tide? 

A day’s calling may be “perfect,” at least figur- 
atively speaking, if we start with a real desire to 
understand people better, help them, and learn from 
them. A religious service may be “perfect” if we 
think of it as a unit, prepare for it inside and out, put 
our very life into it, in big church or little. Domestic 
service may be “perfect” if we think of it and work 
for it in this same spirit. It is hard to become per- 
fect in character all at once, there are so many loose 
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ends in us. But we can work toward it by trying 
harder to turn out every job we have to do in the best 
way possible. Even a thing so intricate, so full of 
dynamite, as a social revolution may be made a per- 
fect revolution if we approach it from the standpoint 
of Jesus, with equality for all the ideal rather than 
dictation by some, with love rather than hate, and the 
motive conversion rather than butchery the method. 

There is not a sphere of action or thought where 
the teaching of Jesus is not applicable. We need more 
“perfectionists,” but perfectionists something other 
than religious or economic cranks. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The Churchman protests against the custom of 
standing when a bishop or other clergyman enters a 
room, saying it causes embarrassment and chagrin to 
any normal man. ‘He wishes he might reach for a 
Murad or dive through a cellar door; if he doesn’t he 
ought to be dropped into the nearest waste basket.” 


If we must limit ourselves in our study of re- 
ligion to what we find in man, suppose we give a little 
more attention to the “numinous,” to “awareness,” 
to the intuition stronger than any other in man that 
there is a Great Companion. 


“Grandeur in the Dust” is what the New Outlook 
of Toronto calls the discoveries of Breasted in the ruins 
of Eastern cities. The ruins show that ‘character 
building started in the dim dawn of man and that 
only character matters.” 


The sun turns northward, snow banks disappear, 
trees show color, song sparrows lead a mighty chorus 
of rejoicing, and the season of hope crowds out the 
winter of our discontent. 


The repetition of false charges with the apologetic 
comment, ‘‘Of course I don’t know anything about it,” 
is cowardly, malicious, and on a par with stabbing in 
the dark. 


One crowd that is not surrendering to the finan- 
cial situation is the Idlewild Fellowship. The week 
after Easter will find these fraters in session. 


The success of an assistant minister is often in 
direct proportion to the degree of seriousness with 
which he takes criticisms of his chief. 


The greatest orator of the agnostics said, “‘In the 
night of death hope sees a star and listening love can 
hear the rustle of a wing.” 


Forty-odd states fighting over beer legislation is 
the luckiest break the Eighteenth Amendment has 
had. 


Too many good men and true turn and flee when 
a fossiliferous biped croaks “‘sentiment.” 


We cling to faith in man, but our faith gets terrific 
wallops from the small-minded. 


ABA 
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The Face of Jesus Christ 


L. O. Williams 


For God, who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of! Jesus 
Christ. 2 Corinthians 4 : 6. 


MOR us the face of Jesus Christ is an inference. 
&4| No one who saw him in the flesh has left a 
trace of the fashion of his countenance, no 

3} one has intimated the features or the ex- 
pression of a visage which challenges our curiosity 
and our wonder in spite of the centuries which inter- 
vene between us and his walk on earth. 

Yet the Apostle suggests that the God who has 
brought light out of darkness in touching our hearts 
with a glint of the knowledge of Himself, has kindled 
in us the ability to discover something of the radiance 
of the Master’s person—to divine enough of his bear- 
ing and the graciousness of his ways to give reality to 
what our faith half dreams, half knows. Led by the 
light within, is the face of the Christ so dim to sight as 
an age lost in the things of sense and limited by the 
postulates of science would have us believe? 

The atmosphere of our text is quick with light. 
It is surcharged with brightness, beaming with glory. 
The effulgence of dawn dispels every shadow. A 
splendor still more bright against the gloom from 
which it sprinys, not only is seen but felt. It is in this 
aspect that the Master is made to appear—it is in the 
light of the glory of God that our waking hearts see 
the ineffable Face. 

Whether this condition was always present we do 
not know. But there were occasions when the ra- 
diance burned forth with a flame that could not be for- 
gotten by those who saw. There were hours of in- 
tensity when the Twelve were overwhelmed by the 
transfiguring light of his countenance, and even the 
soldiers sent to arrest him fell prone with fear. As 
with the ancient Shechinah, that symbol of the divine 
presence for Israel, the impression he sometimes made 
left no doubt to his followers of the validity of his 
claim of resemblance to some supernal prototype. 
If the nimbus thrown about his head by tradition 
and by the Old Masters be not authentic, it is hard to 
see how it could have been otherwise. 

We wonder that the Christian heart has so per- 
sistently pictured those features as concealed with a 
beard. Even sacred art has followed in this direction. 
Yet if the Christ be a medium of revelation, evidently 
the face should be smooth. The Christ with a beard 
loses rather than gains as an expression of Deity. 
Moreover, if he be the Son of Man in the generic sense, 
he should not wear that which restricts to the sterner 
half of human kind. Da Vinci must be right in that 
incomparable fresco at Milan. We can not think that 
a presentation of that Face which interferes with its 
revealing function or limits the universality of its 
appeal, can be true. 

To be sure, we must make concession to anthro- 
pomorphism. We must approach the divine through 
the human. Our own souls are the only analogue we 
have for insight and illumination of spiritual truth. 
Yet it is not only misleading but degrading to select 


the accidents of our humanity as the basis for our 
realization of things unseen. If the day has gone by 
when we can think of God after the likeness of a 
grandfather, it has no less gone by when we can rep- 
resent the Christ with emphasis on parts or traits 
exclusively human. If he is the fullness of Godhood, 
in any sense the express image of the Creator to those 
whom He has made, let us see him as Saint Paul saw 
him, not only with our own faces unveiled but with 
his glorified Face bare, as transmitting without hin- 
drance the light of the world and w:th a bearing that 
in no wise fails to reveal the fundamental aspects and 
purposes of the eternal mind and heart. 

It is the eye that is the light of the body, and it 
is through the eye of Jesus that the glory of God must 
have been most adequately expressed. What that 
eye was we have no record to show, but it is suggestive 
that inspired art has given to it a glance which com- 
prehends the unseen and external. Instead of fixing 
the attention on the local and temporal, it can be no 
uncertain insight that finds in the eye of the Master in- 
timations of the realm to which he belongs. No won- 
der that those like Caiaphas and Pilate knew not what 
to make of that gaze, that they were both dazzled and 
mystified by a glance which reflected an order of be- 
ing of which priest and governor alike had so little 
conception. 

Nor can many of us who, either by the gift of 
imagination or through a divine shining within our 
hearts, become aware of that gleam of eternity which 
once seen no one can wholly forget, fail to find our- 
selves groping in a world hitherto unrealized. If God 
be the timeless, spaceless One, the Being for whom 
there is neither beginning nor boundary, is it not per- 
missible to believe that light enough still shines in our 
hearts to make us conscious of these verities as they 
look out from the eyes of the Christ? If God be the 
All-knowing, the All-creating, and the All-loving, does 
not the text warrant us in the expectation that such 
attributes may still be detected in the Countenance 
that burns with eternal glory? The teaching that the 
Christ in himself is sufficient for human need must 
include the profounder gospel that it is the knowledge 
of God in that Face of faces which opens the way to 
glory for those who see. 

It may be but the skill of the painter that makes it 
so, yet it is truth as well as comfort that those eyes 
follow wherever we go. They are seeing eyes even 
when closed. Through them a light never of earth 
fallson our way. From their gaze escape is impossible, 
and in them it is divine compassion itself that under- 
stands. 

Here is double meaning. God sees even when we 
are least aware. Atheist, agnostic, infidel, worldling— 
he who cares not as well as he who cares—are alike 
within range of divine concern. Though we shut God 
out He is still at hand. We are never ignored, how- 
ever much we think we are. Obligation is never can- 
celed, dependence never permitted to lapse, trans- 
gression never hid. Realized or not, the eternal eye 
is ever awake, the glory of omniscience forever bright 
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on the Face of Him who has called us to share his 
favor. Even in sin we are not solitary, for in the 
glance of the eye of the Christ He who made us is with 
us. Even the universe is aware. 

On the other hand, the gaze of the Infinite is 
never withdrawn from those who need His help. 
The widow and the orphan, the poverty-stricken and 
the disheartened, they who endure persisting pain 
and eat of the bread of unmerited neglect, the multi- 
tudes who in times like these bear the burden of 
economic disruption and social stress—none are over- 
looked by that eye whose sweep covers all the sons of 
men. Some one says, If I thought there was any one 
at the center of things that cares, I could meet life 
with fortitude. Another says, My task is done, for 
what do I wait?—and sends the bullet of the suicide on 
_ its fatal way. Still another opines, We are all in the 
dark, let us use the opportunity we have while we 
have it—and lives accordingly. Yet the eye of the 
Master is on them all. That love of God burning on 
the brow of His Son, flooding the face with a radiance 
nowhere else to be found and falling on all alike, can 
not be withheld from our hearts without sapping the 
foundations of life and bringing a feeling of irreparable 
futility and loss. 

And what of the look that falls from that match- 
less front—what of the expression that mantles those 
cheeks that mystify and lips that speak? Can it be 
faithful to the original that no painter has ventured 
to touch that Face with a smile? It is true that the 
prophets foretold: a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief—a man of no beauty that we should desire 
him. But is such an impression justified by anything 
we receive from Gospel sources, or from insight into 
the nature of the purpose of divine personality? 

That God should be serious is but in keeping with 
a sense of reality. None of our conceptions of Deity 
are of a kind to provoke laughter, neither are they to 
be associated with the suffering so often spread over 
that inscrutable Countenance. Of course the divine 
heart is not without emotion which in the light of 
human propensity warrants the assumption of super- 
nal joy, yet this must always be under the restraint of 
thought activities and practical responsibility. The 
occasions for mirth in the career of the Nazarene are 
few. Indeed, it is little less than sheer vulgarity and 
shallow anthropomorphism that encourages the no- 
tion of levity as applied to the things of religion, to say 
nothing of the Christ. Yet the opposite extreme is 
possible—to see the Master in terms of a shadow so 
repellent as to destroy the inspiration of his name. 

Glory is not a word suggestive of gloom. A 
glorified countenance transcends the idle levels of 
both laughter and grief. It is suggestive rather of a 
joy that never fails, of a serenity and sense of cheer 
that passes understanding. So far as the record goes, 
Jesus is no object of pity for himself or for others. In 
his darkest hours it is his friends who are sorrowful, 
not he. For centuries the Church has remembered 
the last scenes in sackcloth and ashes, but this is not 
in accord with his own attitude or consonant with 
what he taught. ‘These things have I spoken unto 
you that my joy might remain in you and that your 
joy might be full. Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you”—these are not words of doom. They 
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are words which light up a face too little seen with an 
inner splendor withheld from those who follow afar off. 
Though the artist be right in withholding the smile, 
he is too oblivious of the glory of that Face still shin- 
ing though suffering the agonies of Calvary. 

But surely we can not ignore the impression of 
power. In these days we are captured by the word 
dynamic. We think in terms of physical energy. 
We worship the forces that produce material change. 
That so much of our art fails in this particular, that 
so much of our religious thought avoids the vigorous 
and the compelling, may be responsible for the feeble- 
ness of our spiritual hold on this generation. Yet this 
conception is not without warrant either in the Evan- 
gelists or in the writings of Saint Paul. ‘‘What man- 
ner of man is this that even the winds and the sea obey 
him!” Here is a look to be recovered if the Christ is 
to bring peace to a storm-tossed world. ? 

But power may be magnetic as well as dynamic. 
It may bring together the disparate and repellent, 
unify the discordant, or compose rebellion. By its in- 
fluence over the emotions it may change the course of 
history. Here Christian art has been more successful 
than in the portrayal of rugged force. The babe in 
the cradle or on its mother’s breast, the child with the 
handsome face, the young man beaming with hope, 
the preacher with extended arms beseeching the mul- 
titude to return to the love they have spurned, the 
strong features touched with rapture and the victim 
dying on the cross—all the inviting and constructive 
forms of expression in which the art of the Renaissance 
so excels—these make an appeal to the heart out of 
which are the issues of life. In this aspect of the 
Master’s might we have an impression more urgent 
and searching than any felt before. Here we follow 
Leonardo rather than Michelangelo. 

But there remains a function for that Counte- 
nance more significant and more certain than we dare 
to realize. It is its transforming power. There is a 
maxim of ancient philosophy which declares that we 
are assimilated by beholding. Hawthorne made use 
of the idea in his story of “The Great Stone Face.” 
The boy born in the valley from which he looks up to 
that abiding splendor through the years of a lifetime 
grows into its likeness. Jonathan Edwards, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Phillips Brooks, each left his pattern 
on the faces of those who followed even though it was 
afar off. Saint Paul caught the thought in words 
closely associated with our text: “But we all with 
open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord 
are changed into the same image from glory to glory 
as by the spirit of the Lord.” It is this the Apostle 
has in mind when he writes, ‘““We shall all be like him 
for we shall see him as he is.”’ In these days of doubt 
and aay. of insecurity for individual and institution 
alike, in these dragging years of social transition and 
far-flung change, in our continuing sense of crisis 
with nation rising against nation and faith growing 
cold, what do we need so much as a vision of that 
transforming Presence which makes all things new? 
What can bless us more than the consciousness of a 
Face fixed upon us which transmits the glory of the 
Father, which from clouds of gathering darkness looks 
love, and which when all else fails or threatens dis- 
aster, offers a power which can transform and save? 
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WHAT IS A LOST SOUL? 


WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 


The Alden Tuthill lectures at the Chicago Theological Seminary were 
given this year by Professor Hocking of Harvard. His concluding state- 
ment in answer to the question, “What is a lost soul?” was printed in the 
March issue of the Chicago Theological Seminary Register. We are indebted 
to the editor of the Register, Dr. Fred Eastman, and to Dr. Albert Palmer, pres- 
ident of the Seminary, for permission to reprint it here. 


tion between ourselves and the 
whole of the world in which we 
live. It is possible for human 
beings to talk to one another with their 
lips and be remote from one another in 
their hearts. Falsehood and selfish- 
ness create chasms between man and 
man; and the professions of friendship 
have always to be tested by the inner 
facts of sincerity and love. 

These principles of human inter- 
course are also valid for this continuous 
conversation between the individual 
and his world. A man may be at odds 
with his world and he may be in har- 
mony with his world; but there is 
everything in human experience to give 
us, as we look at the facts of nature and 
at the facts of history, a sense of lone- 
liness in the presence of the great un- 
known. There it is, in its immensity, 
operating according to natural laws, 
opaque, silent, inscrutable, frequently 
cruel, and apparently uninterested in 
the lot of us poor human beings. 

Then, too, in the group which we 
call humanity, there is something mas- 
sive, something immense, something 
in the pre-occupation of individuals and 
of social wholes, which makes the in- 
dividual person feel that he is alone 
and unecared for, and that his only pos- 
sible policy is one of struggling with 
might and main to gain for himself by 
snatching from the whole what he can. 

Now in so far as a person main- 
tains this picture of the universe, he is a 
lost soul; he can not look at the world 
with confidence. He can not see be- 
yond that horizon which closes his life 


in nothingness and means the ultimate 
wiping out of the race. He can not see 
any meaning in his life beyond what he 
can enforce by dint of his own self-as- 
sertion. In so far as we feel in our- 
selves this absence of confidence, this 
absence of certainty, this fear of calam- 
ity and of death, this servitude to 
chance, this rebellion, this poor guess- 
work of questions thrown into the void 
and receiving no answers, we are lost. 

The only thing which could come 
to us to make it possible for us to deal 
in full honor and trust with the world, 
and with each other, is some assurance 
that these appearances are not true, 
some assurance that out of the silence 
there is a voice which speaks, and in 
the callous machinery of the cosmos 
there is a heart which cares, and a pur- 
pose which plans. Whatever brings 
this assurance comes as a savior. The 
savior, to you, is that event, that per- 
son, that word, in which you can say, 
“The Universe speaks to me,” ‘God 
speaks to me.” 

I believe that Christianity has 
given the name of Christ to what we 
might call the voice of God to man; and 
I like to think of the word Christ as 
meaning what we might call the human 
face of God. The veil of reality has been 
broken, as though some being had come 
toward us out of the darkness; and we 
can say to the universe, not, “Jt is 
there,” but “Thow art there, and Thou 
carest for me.” 

It is this message which Chris- 
tianity, I think, brings to men, and 
brings with an assurance and definite- 
ness which we find in no other religion. 
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A GAIN we headed eastward toward the war— 
2 


( € @ this time to be gone two years. We took an 
By) 2 old French ship, La Touraine, of the Com- 
AO) pagnie Generale Transatlantique, New York 
to Bordeaux. Twenty years before my wife had 
crossed on her, when she was spice and span and popu- 
lar. Now she was old, creaky, smelly, and near her 
end, and we had a tiny inside room. La France had 
sailed a week ahead of us, L’Espagne sailed a week 
later, both of the same line, and both were attacked. 
La France dodged a torpedo and L’Espagne fought 
a submarine. Dean Castle of Harvard, afterward 
Assistant Secretary of State, who joined our com- 
mission a week after we landed, had an exciting story 
to tell of his voyage on L’Espagne. Our voyage was 
uneventful, the sea was calm and there was no excite- 
ment except for whales, which look like submarines 
every time their black backs break water. For the 
last few hours we were zigzagging, which gave one a 
feeling not altogether comfortable. It is when one is 
really inside a breakwater, safely across, that he realizes 
that he may have been under some strain. 

On a ship of a foreign country one is abroad from 
the moment that he sails). When we moved away 
from the pier in New York, we were in France—with 
French cooking, French stewards, French officers and 
crew, and some French passengers. It was for- 
tunate, for our main business on board was to study 
the French language. Here the Madame came to the 
front and rendered great help. 

There were eighteen of us and all buckled down to 
study except Hoffman, grandson of a former Am- 
bassador to France, who had lived in Europe, King 
and Goodwin, architects and graduates of the Beaux 
Arts, Hoppin, who spoke beautiful French, and one or 
two others. Leeds and Scattergood, Quakers, were 
on board and afterward joined us. They proved to be 
two of the best men in the relief field. 

In the hue and cry against bankers and banking 
in 1933, I often thought of the bankers in our party, 
Colonel Grayson M. P. Murphy and Colonel James 
H. Perkins of New York, and William F. Endicott of 
Boston. Back in Washington at the head of the War 
Council of the Red Cross, was Henry P. Davison of 
the J. P. Morgan firm. Later came Harvey D. Gib- 
son, also of New York. Perkins, in the upheaval 
following Mitchell’s testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee, was put at the head of the National City 
Bank, the most powerful in New York. On June 
11, 1917, I wrote to my mother about these men as 
follows: 

“The men of our party are a high type of able, 
cultured gentlemen. Murphy, the Commissioner, 1s 
a, West Pointer, vice-president of the Guarantee Trust 
Company, Perkins, first assistant, is one of the most 
cultured and charming of men, 200 pounds, six feet, 
one and one-half inches, athletic, vice-president of the 
National City Bank, an idealist as well as a man of 
practical experience. Endicott, a partner in the old 


firm of Kidder, Peabody and Company of Boston, is 
fifty-two, heavy built, a Harvard man, retiring, and 
one of the kindest men in the crowd.” 

I do not need any testimony about these men. If 
any bonds were ever put out by his bank that ought not 
to have been put out and that turned out badly for the 
investors, Col. Jim Perkins never was a party to it. 
There are bankers and bankers, preachers and preach- 
ers, straight men and crooked men. They don’t make 
them straighter and cleaner than Colonel Jim. Murphy 
put drive into our project from the start, and then 
when Pershing called him to headquarters for staff 
duty, Colonel Jim took over the task and made us all 
love him. Colonel Jim followed Murphy to Chau- 
mont before the armistice and Harvey Gibson took 
hold and carried us through. If ever we make bank- 
ing governmental I hope that men with the capacity, 
honesty and public spirit of these men can run things. 

When we sailed there were all kinds of wild rumors 
about people starving in Europe. I found in my 
letters on shipboard several expressions of hope that 
I would get enough to eat. The one thing of which I 
never ran out, except for a few hours on a stretch, 
was food. I was one of the great company for whom 
meatless and sugarless and other special days were 
observed in all the states of the Union. To be sure, 
there was scarcity of this or that, and the Madame 
had her ration cards at Le Havre for bread, sugar, oil 
and fuel, besides meatless days and no pastry shops, 
but I was traveling hundreds of miles by motor every 
week, and occasionally I picked up things like sugar 
and white bread to help out. 

Of the menu of the ship I wrote at the time: 
“The food has been good. I have had some filet 
as delicious as any I ever have had anywhere. There 
is not as great a variety as in times of peace, but it is 
adequate, well cooked and French, which says much.” 

Before we reached Bordeaux we had a wireless 
saying that Pershing had landed in England. A 
charming young couple on our ship were the Joe 
Marshalls. He was to be an interpreter for General 
Pershing. 

Pershing reached Paris the same day that we did. 
Luckily the Madame and I were in the Place de la 
Concorde in front of the famous Hotel Crillon when he 
drove up. Wilder enthusiasm we have never seen. 
A heavily burdened people took him as a symbol of 
powerful aid. 

La Belle France welcomed us just as enthusias- 
tically. An American uniform in the summer of 1917 
made a kind of hero out of whoever was in it. 

Much more stirring things happened to me later 
on than in the first summer, but nothing later made 
quite as vivid an impression. Here is a letter dated 
Paris, June 20, which shows a little of what I felt: 

“T am back from my first trip of inspection and 
one of our men is copying on the typewriter the report 
I wrote en route. 

“T took two young men with me to Brest, leaving 
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Sunday and going up by day, fourteen hours by rail, 
spending Monday and Tuesday there and traveling 
back last night in a couchette—a cross between a 
sleeping compartment and a regular first-class com- 
partment. Slept like a log. I was in charge of this 
particular piece of work, while Bicknell and two other 
men went out east, a half day run. 

“How I enjoyed seeing the wonderful Breton 
coast! I went to market both mornings and saw the 
wonderful strawberries, and huge supplies of fish, 
mussels, lettuce, radishes, onions, artichokes, carrots, 
new potatoes and peas. We live well on vegetables 
and fish two days of the week, and on all kinds of 
food the rest of the time. Read up about the wonder- 
ful harbor of Brest. Nothing more dramatic has 
come in my experience than to meet the crew of the 
John D. Archbold, an American tanker sunk by the 
Germans. I spent some time with them, although 
that was not my mission. They were torpedoed, 
shelled in open boats, and, as the old chief gunner said, 
lost their lives forty times before they got to shore. 
Three were killed. I should like to write the full story. 


“T am in the biggest piece of work of my life. I 
had no idea of what we had to do. But I am glad 
and proud to be tied up with a gigantic job at the 
very beginning. 

“We now have a comfortable suite at the Hotel 
Vouillemont. It seemed like getting home this morn- 
ing, when I got back from Brest, and Julie was glad 
to have me back. She is invited to join things right 
and left, but is going slowly to make no mistakes.” 

We all had to go slowly. Much of that first sum- 
mer was spent in study. Iwas out at 8 a.m. every 
morning that I was in Paris for a lesson in French at 
the Berlitz School. Later in the day I had Made- 
moiselle Avril, and the Madame in the evening. 

Then I set to work also to learn the operation of a 
large Renault car with “progressive” gears. Chauf- 
feurs were scarce at that stage and accidents were 
bound to happen. 

But the main study was of the relief field. We 
organized first with six departments, civil affairs, 
military affairs, social and economic conditions, fi- 
nance, engineering, and transportation. Bicknell was 
made chief of social and economic conditions, with 
me as his deputy. Under date of June 27 I wrote as 
follows: ‘Our department is to be ‘the eyes of the 
Commission.’ We are to study the whole situation, 
works for soldiers and civilians, orphans, widows, the 
mutilated, the status of tuberculosis, and other diseases, 
the existing charities, asylums, hospitals, recreational 
facilities, relief agencies of every kind and nationality, 
and make recommendations as to how to use our 
money and suggest cures for bad conditions.”’ Two 
things greatly amused me from the beginning. One 
was the competition between relief agencies, French, 
Belgian, British, American, which private committees 
or wealthy individuals had set up, and the frantic de- 
sire of French military officials to get some of them off 
their necks. The army officials welcomed us with 
open arms, both because of our unlimited resources 
and because of the secret hope that we would swallow 
up most of these little committees. We learned later 
that some of them had better be let alone and helped 
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in every way possible, and that others were unmiti- 
gated nuisances. 

Another amusing thing inside our Commission 
was the desperate way in which many men struggled 
not to be assigned to us for fear of getting side-tracked 
and never seeing the front. Some men, engineers, 
architects, doctors, nurses, motor men, had come for 
tasks well understood in advance. They had clear- 
cut jobs, but others could be used in one department 
about as well as in another. The way it worked out 
was that Bicknell and I went the most and saw the 
most, and before we had gone far we were under steady 
pressure to take new men. 

The first sound of the big guns, the first sight of 
an observation balloon (sausage they call them) over 
the lines, the first wounded men, the first German 
prisoners, the first tanks lumbering up the road—are 
what I recall now more vividly than much more 
dramatic things later on. The following letter dated 
July 7, 1917, tells of a memorable trip to Chauny, 
Jussy, Ham, Nesle, Roye, St. Paul aux Bois and 
Noyon, which took two days. We stayed three 
nights at Compiegne, north of Paris, which at the 
time was French General Headquarters. 

“This is a most interesting and for me extraor- 
dinary trip. As I write I hear the great guns pounding 
away like blasting in a quarry. 

“We left Paris two days ago, and have been 
motoring since, returning to Great Headquarters at 
night. In the dining room of this hotel, the first 
night, I counted officers of five armies. It is a most 
beautiful, imposing place, and we are comfortably 
lodged and well fed. 

“We have been going over the devastated region 
included in the great German retreat of last March. 
This is the region where the Germans burned towns 
and cities, cut down orchards and filled wells with 
dead animals and manure. They did it systematically, 
on the theory that the water might supply a French 
army, and the houses shelter them, but the unparal- 
leled destruction can not be justified on that ground. 
You have read all that. Enough to say, we are 
making a great circle through the Aisne and Somme 
regions, studying the conditions. 

“We visited the old front where the fighting 
went on two and one-half years ago, and have been 
along the new front, two or three miles back, and at 
two points been out in sight of much that was going on. 

“The old front, with all of the systems of trenches, 
French and German, bomb proof, barb wire, No Man’s 
Land, hidden passages and all you have read about, is 
where thousands of tourists will flock after the war. 
It is dangerous now. Two visitors kicked hand 
grenades and were killed only last week. Things lie 
around still much as they were left. I went down in 
the trenches, French and German. It sounds theat- 
rical and far-fetched, but these horrible battle fronts 
were blood-red with poppies, and birds were singing to 
burst their little throats, and I saw scores of fat 
partridges. It is so hard for man, even with his most 
terrific engines of destruction, to hurt nature much. 
Still, I admit it is hard walking now, over shell-torn 
fields, though there are poppies and birds. 

“How often the Frenchmen with us warned us 
not to kick anything and look where we stepped. 
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“The new front, however, is more dramatic and 
interesting. It is our principle not to join the army 
of nuisances who want permits to go where they have 
no business, and who go into relief work just as an 
excuse to get around. As we left they told us that the 
point we were headed for had been shelled that morn- 
ing, and therefore was not likely to be shelled in the 
afternoon. We were behind the front two or three 
miles for a long time, and then came out on the front. 
We were at a point where we could see St. Quentin 
and St. Gobain, both in German hands, the German 
and French sausage observation balloons and several 
miles up and down the battle front. We had our 
lunch, which we had brought with us, at a high 
point—cheese, bread, Chicago tongues, tunies, sar- 
dines, cherries. Our picnic place was Prince Eitel 
Friedrich’s observation point. 

“Then the Germans staged a spectacle. All at 
once the anti-aircraft guns began. Up above sud- 
denly appeared the most beautiful daylight fireworks, 
bombs which burst in balls of snow-white smoke and 
hung there like fleecy masses of wool against the deep 
blue sky. Then we saw the German turning to make 
for his lines. He got back, but some shells burst very 
close. 

“Bicknell was interested in St. Quentin especially, 
because he was there two years ago for the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. Now again he was back so near that we could 
run over in a few moments by motor, but of course it 
would mean death to do it. We could see the sun 
shining on the cathedral. I hope to go there before I 
go home, but it will be with the French in control. (So 
I did, but the town was nothing but a shell.) On to 
another point at the front, and on the way we passed 
the grave of an American aviator, James MacConnell, 
who fell March 19, 1917. He was born March 14, 
1887, ‘Mort Pour La France.’ Our chauffeur knew 
him well. Parts of his wrecked machine and a deep 
hole were near by. He fell in the German lines, and in 
just a few days they were French lines, and the French 
found, identified and buried him, marking the place 
with the simple wooden cross one sees everywhere. 
He belonged to the Lafayette Escadrille. 

“We saw thousands of fruit trees cut down by 
Germans, and innumerable burned villages—some 
completely gone, desolate and silent. But it is hard 
to hurt nature. 

“As we left MacConnell’s grave another German 
came over, and again the guns began, and this time 
two beautiful French planes came up like silver dragon- 
flies, and the German turned. This brought him al- 
most directly over our heads, and the French officer 
hustled us into the car and told us to start lively. It 
seems that the shells come down as fast as they go up, 
and small pieces kill men as well as big ones. The 
steel] helmets save many lives. 

“Wesaw two more German aeroplanes that same 
afternoon, but they didn’t get far. It was nothing for 
those who stay there, but mighty interesting for us. 

“Up close to the front everything looks like a 
construction camp, and Ard would feel very much at 
home.” ’ 

A little postscript dated Paris, July 8, told of my 
delight in “getting home,” as Paris had come to be, 
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and boasted of a luncheon with a sure enough French 
general and his staff. 

The Germans seemed to be the most interesting 
to us, however. At a wireless station I remember the 
awe with which we heard the Germans “talking” and 
we saw German prisoners some distance back of the 
lines, cutting trees, working up wood and mending 
roads. I wrote, “They were well housed, well fed and 
lucky to be out of it.” 

Because it gives an accurate description of what 
we were doing in those first months in La Belle France, 
I add a part of a letter that I wrote home on August 5: 

“T did not get to Belgium this week, but I shall 
go soon. I had to work out from Amiens, and the 
week got away and I had to get back to report. What 
is the work exactly like? It is exactly like this: 
Seven a. m. Monday, a twin-six Packard, a chauffeur, 
a man to help me, and we are off. We go out the 
boulevard, through the ancient walls of Paris, on to 
the northeast farms, villages, and little cities until we 
come to Compiegne. We stop for coffee, and then go 
east to Soissons, a town some sixty miles from Paris, 
which had 14,000 people before the war. It is fear- 
fully shot up. We see the Civil Governor, the Sous 
Prefet. We discuss relief work, the return of refugees 
to their homes, reconstruction and a warehouse for 
supplies. We pore over maps and see just where the 
battle line runs, and just where the line -uns where 
work would be permitted by the military. I take 
notes, we get into the car and go to look at one of the 
few whole buildings in the town, for a warehouse. I 
pace it off and find it 150 x 36. Then we look the 
town over and go to a little hotel for lunch. This 
town has a few hundred civilians, and a place to eat, 
which is unusual. A few German shells still fall into 
it, but danger is practically past. We eat our meat- 
less Monday meal and start for Noyon, northward. 
We take a short cut to see some destroyed villages, 
get off the road, get directed by a French officer and 
find ourselves right up at Coucy le Chateau on the 
French front. I had no business there, but I would 
not have missed seeing it for $100. It has been shelled 
and shelled, and is shelled every day. I suspected we 
were getting near the front line when we got ahead of 
the observation balloon some distance. You generally 
see them off ahead of yourself. I thought of our 
Dutch chauffeur in Holland, who protested when I 
told him to take a left-hand road near the German 
frontier, and who said: ‘I must ask, I must ask, I must 
not be in Germany.’ Probably because I was in a 
big car and in uniform I got past the sentinels. 

“But getting away from Coucy I saw the most 
interesting things. We came back another road to 
a sign marked in French, ‘Automobiles must not go 
beyond this point,’ but one has been, and we saw a lot 
of things I’d like to describe if I thought I had a right 
to do so. It was a quiet time along the line and we 
proceeded on our business. Next we reached Bleran- 
court, where we thoroughly went over Miss Anne 
Morgan’s work, ran upon Elsie De Wolfe and two 
other ladies, went with them to see an English canteen, 
and got away in time to reach Compiegne and a 
good hotel before dark. 

“With other things, I was making a survey of the 
relief forces at work to see just what they were doing 
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and could do. The next morning we headed north, 
doing a lot of towns, visiting mayors, calling on mili- 
tary commanders, taking note of conditions of towns, 
and calling on relief agencies. We did Noyon, Ham, 
Nesle, Roye, and reached Amiens at night. We went 
through a score of little devastated villages. At Roye 
we had tea with Miss Harjes, daughter of Harjes of 
Morgan, Harjes Co. (the Paris J. P. Morgan firm). 
It came in good, as I only had a piece of cheese for 
lunch. You bet our car goes fully stocked after this. 
They took us down into the most elaborate German 
dugout I’ve been in. Thirty-three steps down, bomb- 
proof, plank walls, covered with plush, electric lights 
and all the rest. Dugouts, unless they have been 
thoroughly explored, like this one, are very dangerous. 

“‘Amiens is about the size of Albany. Before we 
got there we reached the British zone, and in Amiens 
we were with the Tommies. A great battle was rag- 
ing to the north, but what a crowd of men were there 
on leave! 

“The next two days we did a lot in Bray, Ambler, 
Rosieres, Peronne and a lot of small villages. The 
British officers were simply great. Nothing could 
have been finer or more co-operative. The French all 
are too—we expect that—but this was my first real 
touch with the British since we came over. They 
couldn’t do enough for us. 

“T met one fine British captain running a big 
laundry. He said: ‘I never asked for this job, I never 
asked for any job or assignment in the army, but here 


I am! I’d rather do something else, but I suppose 
this counts, too.’ He certainly makes it count. 
Simple, modest, brave, efficient, he isn’t seeking dis- 
tinction, but he is trying hard to do his job up to the 
very limit of efficiency. He is a Unitarian in faith, 
and conducts services every Sunday, although not a 
minister. 

“Major Merry at Peronne is another of the real 
kind. He said: ‘My business out of the army is with 
Americans. It seems good to hear the American 
accent again.’ 

“These battlefields are still horrible sights. As 
you travel out of Amiens to Albert you pass through 
a country fair and beautiful as the garden of the Lord 
—grain fields on the hills like checker-boards. You 
pass Albert and you run into the construction camp 
scenery, and in just a little the most desperately 
frightful battlefields in history. There is everything 
from wrecked tanks and skeleton zeppelins to the 
single gun or helmet, mute symbols of single human 
lives. I picked up five guns, French, German, 
English, three helmets and other things, and I gave 
most of the stuff away, covered with mud and stained 
with blood. J could not bear to have it in my room. 
I don’t want relics of that kind, but I will try to save 
a few interesting things. 

“It was good to get back out of the pelting rain, 
out of the deep mud, into our little salon, to find Julie 
well, everybody glad to see me, and to have the table 
d’hote, and then a long sleep.”’ 


What Ails the Universalist Movement? 
A. Ritchie Low 


i WO of us sat at the dinner table the other day 
‘| and enjoyed an old-fashioned visit. ‘What 
do you think is wrong with the Universalist 
@%i} Church?” asked my friend, as we came 
Te as all preachers inevitably do, to discussing 
contemporary church problems. I confess that I 
was somewhat surprised that he should ask me such a 
question, and reminded him that my contacts with 
Universalists were somewhat limited. 

He replied by reminding me that that was exactly 
why he thought I was qualified to answer his question. 
If I had professed full knowledge concerning the fol- 
lowers of John Murray then he wouldn’t have bothered 
asking me at all. Moreover, he frankly told me that 
as one who contributes to numerous religious journals, 
including the Leader, he thought I was underestimating 
my ability to give a fair appraisal of the modern 
Universalist movement. So he repeated his question: 
“What’s the matter with Universalism?” 

I told my good friend, whose name, by the way, is 
known to many of you, that I would think it over 
and attempt a reply through these pages. 

In the first place, it ought clearly to be recognized 
that what ails Universalist churches ails practically 
all others. I refer to shrinking receipts, indifference 
on the part of members, lack of missionary zeal, and 
intellectual bewilderment. There are some tendencies, 
however, from which the Universalist movement 
seems to suffer unduly. Its problems, it seems to me, 
are somewhat enhanced due to a certain type of men- 


tality that is seldom found in other communions. 

Not a few Universalist ministers are victims of 
what one might call an ecclesiastical self-conscious- 
ness. This is the impression some give me as I come 
in contact with them and as J read the articles that 
appear in the Leader from time to time. Occasionally, 
for example, one comes across a writer who states 
rather emphatically that what the world needs is 
Universalism. A Presbyterian who asserted that 
what men most need is Presbyterianism would be 
regarded by his fellow workers as an anachronism. 
He would be put down as being just a wee bit queer. 
The truth is, of course, that we are in need of what 
both denominations can contribute. The same is true 
of all others. It is difficult to account for this type of 
attitude unless one can put it down to a lack of 
knowledge of what others are saying and doing. This 
may be true, since the percentage of Universalist 
clergy who read other than their own papers is not 
large. I refer to the religious press. 

Then too, is there not a tendency for some Uni- 
versalist ministers to harp too much on liberalism? 
I would not minimize the great contribution liberal- 
ism has made. I am truly thankful for great souls 
like Channing and Parker, Murray and Ballou. But 
the men who dwell on this hackneyed theme too much 
sometimes talk as though nothing had happened 
in the other denominations during the past fifty 
years. 

Moreover, their type of liberalism is usually of 
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the negative kind. It has mostly to do with what 
they don’t believe. Preachers of this type often fail 
to realize that they are knocking down straw men. 
They ought to know that in New England, for ex- 
ample, their views on theology are largely shared by 
their brethren in the “Orthodox” churches. If the 
clergy of the other denominations do not give utter- 
ance to their liberalism as much as do Universalists 
and Unitarians, it is due largely to their assum- 
ing that in this day and age it may be taken for 
granted. 

Another thing, the followers of John Murray 
frequently preach as though men’s main problems were 
intellectual. This mistake is not, of course, confined 
to Universalist ministers. Mind you, I am not saying 
that the clergy ought to ignore the mental difficulties 
that confront us in the modern world. Many are in- 
tellectually bewildered, and they have a right to look 
to the pulpit for help and guidance. However, I am 
persuaded that it is in the realm of the emotions rather 
than in the realm of the intellect that the real battles 
are fought. The average man is deeply concerned 
about the practical issues of life. How to hold on 
to his job and care for his family; how to gather money 
to pay his taxes; how to keep his boy in high school; 
how to overcome ‘“‘the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday’’—these interest him far more than do ab- 
stract discourses on such themes as evolution and 
religion, technocracy, and disbelief in the inerrancy 
of the Scriptures. 

These issues are not unimportant. They deserve 
thoughtful consideration. What I contend, however, 
is that in some quarters there is a tendency to overesti- 
mate their importance. Recently, in conversation 
with Tertius van Dyke, he told me he thought that 
nowadays too much preaching is tinged with modern- 
istic humanism, so that it becomes a sort of sociological 
discourse or a series of quotations from eminent 
scientists. ‘Our preaching,” maintained this well 
known rural pastor, ‘‘needs to get down to the place 
where the people live, to talk the language which they 
understand, and to bring to bear on occurrences of 
daily life the light of the real gospel!” Exactly. 

Preachers who thus bring to their people the 
more abundant life are invariably successful. There is 
my neighbor and friend, the Rev. William C. Harvey, 
minister of the Universalist parish over in Bethel, 
Vermont. He wields a large influence, not only in his 
local community but throughout the county, and 
largely because he knows folks and takes an active 
interest in their everyday affairs. He is one of the 
most human of men, consequently he knows what 
others are thinking and doing. It did not surprise 
me when his fellow townsmen sent him to represent 
them in the State Legislature two years ago. 

I judge Frank Oliver Hall to be the same type of 
person. He gets right down to the place where folks 
live, he talks their language and knows their joys and 
sorrows. When his splendid sermon, ‘“‘Give us this 
day our daily job,” appeared in the Leader I sent it to 
a friend of mine, an editor of a labor paper. He wrote 
me saying he was glad to learn about such preachers, 
men who understood so sympathetically the worker’s 
viewpoint, and asked permission to reproduce it in 
his columns. 


Successful Universalist clergymen such as Harvey 
and Hall and the late Fred Betts are successful for the 
simple reason that their ears are ever attuned to “the 
still, sad music of humanity.” Their desire is to make 
chords that are broken vibrate once more. Their 
major interest is in healing wounded hearts, for they 
realize that sitting in the pews each Lord’s day are 
men and women carrying secret sorrows of an incur- 
able kind. Ministers of human understanding light 
many fires in cold rooms. Would that we had more 
of them! 

In writing about what ails the Universalist 
movement one ought not to confine his remarks to the 
clergy. If there are sick Universalist parishes it is 
reasonable to suppose that a diagnosis would not 
clear the laymen of all blame. The active part taken 
by many leaves much to be desired. This is true, of 
course, of all churches, but I am told that indifference 
is more deeply rooted in the case of Universalists. 
It is because of this fact, I am told, that many of the 
clergy carry problems that are a burden to the heart. 
Preaching in some parishes is like fishing in a bathtub. 
If some men talk to people as though they were 
benches it may be due to their having to talk to 
benches as though they were people, due to lack of 
regular attendance Sunday morning. 

Loyalty is a word that needs to be emphasized in 
every Universalist church, loyalty to God, to Christ, 
loyalty to the pastor, to the church and to the mis- 
sionary enterprise. If I were serving a Universalist 
parish I should be tempted to preach frequently on the 
text, Every man shall bear his own burden. There is 
no limit to the amount of good even the smallest 
church can do when every man carries his share of the 
load. It seems to me that in seeking an answer to the 
question, What ails Universalism? one should look to 
the pew as well as to the pulpit. 

Well, like the proverbial brook I could go on and 
on, but I think I have written enough to indicate 
what I think ails the Universalist movement. What, 
by the way, are your views on the subject? The floor 
is now yours. I suggest that you share them with us. 
Pick up your pen and go to it! 


* * %* 


GROWTH 
All winter bits of fog and rain 
Watered the earth; and sunken snows 
Made runnels to the tangled roots, 
While beetles, moles and purple worms 
Were dry and rusting in their holes. 


But now the small inhabitants 
Within the under cosmos stir, 
Awakened by a beaten gong, 
Alarmed by sudden pains of birth. 


The swollen bulb and burgeoned shoot, 
With folded rainbows in their sheaths, 
Shoulder away the walls of dirt, 

And pierce a shaft of light and winds. 


And elfin miners in the ground 

Climb up the ladders of the earth 
With buckets filled, and crocus buds 
Are dumped in gold heaps on the grass. 


John Lee Higgins in Commonweal. 
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New Denominational Headquarters 
Roger F. Etz 


HE following announcement by the American 
Unitarian Association, relating to new head- 
quarters for the Universalist denomination, 
appears in the Christian Register for April 


“The house at No. 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
has been made available for the use of the Uni- 
versalists as their national headquarters. Ne- 
gotiations have been carried on for some time and 
have reached a successful conclusion. Briefly 
stated, our Association has given a deed of the 

‘ property to the Universalists, which by a re- 
versionary clause safeguards the interests of both 
groups. ; 

“Improvements are to be made in the build- 
ing, including the installation of an elevator, 
fire-escapes at the rear of the building, and sub- 
stantial repairs. Proper compensation for these 
investments has of course been provided for in 
the reversionary clause of the deed. 

“If the Free Church plan is accepted by 
both denominations, this use of 16 Beacon Street 
will facilitate co-operation. Even if the Free 
Church plan should not be accepted, our many co- 
operative enterprises in which the two denomina- 
tions have long been engaged will be greatly helped 
by the proximity of the headquarters. 

“The property has an interesting history. 
Built more than a century ago, it is the last of the 
private residences standing on this part of Beacon 
Hill. It is indeed a landmark. Here Mrs. 
Martha B. Angell was born, and here she lived a 
long and useful life. She left us the property 
and we entered into its possession in 1919. It 
was immediately occupied as our Annex, the 
first three floors being given over to the offices 
of the Christian Register, the Benevolent Frater- 
nity, and other Unitarian undertakings, and the 
top floor being made into a Ministers’ Hostel. 
Following the removal of our offices to our new 
building, the Laymen’s League moved into No. 
16. For the past two years, since the League 
moved to its present offices in the Unitarian 
Building, No. 16 has been unoccupied. 

“There were no legal restrictions attached to 
Mrs. Angell’s legacy, but we feel that we are 
carrying out her intention by keeping the property 
for religious purposes. By making it available 
to our Universalist friends we are rendering the 
new occupants a service, we are helping to de- 
velop further the fine spirit of co-operation al- 
ready existing between the Universalists and Uni- 
tarians, and we are furthering the great cause 
of liberal religion.” 

In connection with this announcement some 
additional items of interest to our Universalist con- 
stituency should be noted. 

The present headquarters building at 176 New- 
bury Street is owned by the Universalist Publishing 
House. The property next door, at 174 Newbury 
Street, is held by a group of Universalists known as 


the Murray Trust for the benefit of the denomination. 
For some time it has been the intention of the di- 
rectors of the Publishing House to dispose of this 
property when a favorable opportunity presented it- 
self. This will doubtless come as soon as there is a 
change in the real estate market, as this property is 
well located for the types of business now moving to 
Newbury Street. 

When the offer of 16 Beacon Street was made by 
the Association it was given very careful consideration 
by the organizations involved. It finally was voted 
to accept it, this action being approved by the di- 
rectors of the Publishing House and the trustees of 
the General Convention. 

This decision assures us of an adequate head- 
quarters in a far more central and strategic location 
than our present one. It is on Beacon Hill, near the 
center of the city, much more accessible to visitors. 
than Newbury Street, and in the immediate vicinity 
of other denominational headquarters. It will afford 
assembly room for them inisters’ meetings and other 
groups, adequate office and working space for all de- 
nominational organizations, as well as committee 
and conference rooms available for use by any of our 
groups. 

The house is distinctive. Set in the midst of 
commercial buildings, opposite the State House, it is 
reminiscent of old Boston, yet its interior is modern 
and can be used efficiently for headquarters purposes. 

The plans as developed call for the immediate 
beginning of repairs and improvements. It is hoped 
that the building may be occupied not later than 
July 1. Until the present headquarters building is 
disposed of the composing room and editorial staff 
of the Leader will remain at 176 Newbury Street, but 
all of the other headquarters activities will be trans- 
ferred to the new location. 

This move solves in a satisfactory manner the: 
problem of a new headquarters which we should have 
faced in the future. 

We are grateful to the Association for the fine 
spirit of fellowship and co-operation manifested in this 
arrangement, while, of course, our occupancy of the 
building will insure its continued use for the purposes 
of liberal religion which its donor intended. 

* * * 


Our record of the little battles between humans and their 
machines has been lengthened by a little story about a refrigera- 
tor. The people who had sold the refrigerator received a call 
from its owner, asking them to hurry right around and make 
some sort of adjustment. The thing was, the owner reported to 
the service man, eating its head off. It was using enough electric 
current to run a machine shop. The service man looked at the 
electric bills, before and after, and agreed that, indeed, something 


‘ was radically wrong. He inspected the icebox carefully. Every- 


thing was fine. He went over the wiring. Nothing wrong. He 
went over a lot of things with no result. Then he sat down and 
looked at the machine, reproachfully. While he was so engaged, 
the colored cook came in and he idly asked her how she liked her 
new refrigerator. “I likes it fine,” she assured him, ““es’ fine. 
I leaves the door open and she cools the whole kitchen noble.”— 
The New Yorker. 
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Responsibility” 


William Dewitt Metz 


HAVE chosen for my subject this morning the 
4] topic, “Responsibility.” Responsibility is 
more or less of an abstract quality, but it is 
one which comes very close to all of us. It is, 
furthermore, one of those traits of which we are much 
more apt to notice the lack than the presence. How- 
ever, in both business and private life, it is something 
which is most essential and without which our modern 
world could not exist. Without doubt every one 
present has had the experience of bearing responsi- 
bility which should have been carried by others. 

Man has advanced a long way, indeed, from the 
conditions of the early days of the Stone Age, when 
each individual looked out for himself, alone. One of 
the greatest factors in this long march upward toward 
civilization has been the gradually developing willing- 
ness of man to accept responsibility. The primitive 
tribal chieftain, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Luther, St. 
Francis of Assisi, Joan of Are, Washington, Lincoln, 
Florence Nightingale, the rulers of our great nations, 
and innumerable others, have all seen their duty and 
shouldered their responsibility. Our modern complex 
life would soon collapse if even a portion of the world’s 
citizens should lose their sense of responsibility. 
Let us take just one example. For several summers I 
have worked at Ferry Beach, one of our Universalist 
summer institutes. Small as it is (there are seldom 
more than one hundred and fifty people in attendance), 
there are quite a number of individuals upon whom 
the success of the sessions rests. The national officers 
of the different organizations, such as the General 
Sunday School Association, the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation, must prepare interesting programs for their 
respective weeks. The teachers must make their 
courses valuable and attractive to those who attend. 
But no matter how good the Institutes, if the hotel 
accommodations are poor people will be dissatisfied. 
So the boys who keep the grounds and buildings clean 
and in good repair must do their share; the chamber- 
maids must give satisfactory service; the waitresses 
in the dining room must be efficient; and, perhaps most 
important of all, the dietitian and the cooks must 
plan and prepare good meals. If the members of any 
one of these groups should fail to accept their re- 
sponsibility, should fall down in the performance of 
their duty, Ferry Beach would quickly lose the sup- 
port of many people, and would be unable to continue 
as a Universalist Institute. 

Like illustrations can be found on every hand, in 
our system of education, in our great organizations 
of commerce and industry, in our charches, in our 
governments, and in our social life. From this great 
number of possible examples, we can see the wide scope 
of the subject, for it stretches into every field of human 
endeavor, into business and professional life, into our 
civic and social activities, into our lives as private 
individuals. 


*An address in the Dexter, Maine, church on Young People’s 
‘Sunday. 


With such an extended range of possibilities, it 
would be impossible to cover adequately the entire 
subject. Therefore it seems wise for us to limit our 
discussion to our responsibilities as Christians and as 
members of our various religious organizations. 

First, let us take up the more material side, that 
dealing with our obligations as members of church or- 
ganizations. 

We all recognize that in every group undertaking 
there is a certain amount of necessary work—some of 
it routine and monotonous—and that the more am- 
bitious the program to be carried out, the greater the 
amount of work. We also all realize that if success is 
to be achieved co-operation is absolutely essential. 
Even this service could not be held without the co- 
operation of our members and you church people. 
But, regrettable as it may seem, there is in church 
work, as elsewhere, a certain degree of that attitude of 
“passing the buck,” to use a slang phrase, of that in- 
difference to responsibility, which is so disheartening 
to those genuinely interested in seeing worth while 
results brought to pass. There is no honest excuse 
for the people who shirk, explaining their action by 
saying, “Oh, let So and So do it, he enjoys working.” 
Even the person who does like to do things may be- 
come discouraged by being continually asked to carry 
out work passed on to him by the unwillingness of 
others to shoulder responsibility. In almost every 
organization with which I am acquainted, there exists 
a condition similar to this. How much more could be 
accomplished if only every one would bring all his 
ability into actual use, would accept his responsibility 
to use his talents to the utmost! 

Besides the sharing of actual work in our church 
organizations, there is a certain financial responsi- 
bility which belongs to each member. Money is ab- 
solutely necessary for the continued life and growth of 
religious work. In our Y. P. C. U. it would be im- 
possible to carry on our State and National Unions, to 
hold conventions and institutes, to help support the 
Albanian-American School of Agriculture in Albania, 
to help with the salary of the Rev. Clifford Stetson in 
Japan, without the contributions of each individual in 
the form of dues. A similar condition is found in 
every other organization. In both church and Sun- 
day school, the work done is more or less definitely 
limited by the monetary support received. Unfor- 


’ tunately, there are always some who try to side-step 


giving money, who are forever trying to slide out of 
the payment of dues and pledges. The modern slang, 
“chiseling,’’ which means trying to get something for 
nothing, is quite expressive in this connection. There 
would be fewer gray hairs and much less discourage- 
ment among church officials if every one would accept 
his responsibility in the matter of financing and help 
enlarge the work by making his contribution. 

There is more, however, than carrying one’s 
share of the work and giving financial aid. The old 
phrase, “moral support,’ does not come near ex- 
pressing the full idea. What I wish to bring out is the 
need of active interest as evidenced by attendance at 
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church, at Y. P. C. U., at Sunday school, or at other 
meetings. It is this support shown in enthusiastic 
acceptance of one’s responsibility in church life that 
means most to those entrusted with the guidance of 
the work. 

So much for our definite responsibilities as mem- 
bers of church organizations. Now let us turn to the 
more abstract aspect of our subject, to our responsi- 
bility as Christians. Perhaps it would be wise to de- 
fine the term “Christian.” It seems to me that the 
term means one who tries to live his life according to 
the advice and example of Jesus. We are all ac- 
quainted with the two commandments which he gave 
to the world: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
~ strength,” and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” As we think these two brief command- 
ments over, we can easily see that the extent of this 
idea of our responsibility as Christians is far-reaching 
indeed. 

To render it somewhat easier to make my ideas 
plain, I wish to divide this subject into two parts, 
which, of course, can not be entirely separated: our 
responsibility to man, and our responsibility to God. 

As we consider the first, that question, ““Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” immediately comes to us. Let us 
look back across the pages of history to the first half 
of the nineteenth century. We find such conditions 
there in prisons and insane asylums that it seems en- 
tirely impossible that they could have existed in our 
land. Insane people were looked upon as almost 
wild beasts. They were beaten with clubs, chained 
in cold cells, half-starved, exhibited as so many curi- 
osities to the public gaze. Such was the state of af- 
fairs that attracted the attention of Miss Dorothea 
Dix. She immediately answered that question, ““Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” in the affirmative, and ac- 
cepted the responsibility of such an answer. Through- 
out the rest of her life she worked for the much needed 
reforms. Though an invalid, she visited many 
prisons, traveled extensively, presented reports on the 
shocking conditions to state legislatures, and through 
untiring efforts was able to make a vast change in the 
attitude of the nation toward the insane. 

Here, then, is certainly part of our responsi- 
bility: to help our fellow-men in every way possible; 
to lend a hand in time of trouble; to comfort in time 
of sorrow; to share the joy of living in time of hap- 
piness. 

Then, on second thought, we come to see that, 
as well as showing brotherly love and following the 


Golden Rule under present conditions, our responsi- : 


bility to man should lead us to better the standard of 
living, to make life a bit easier and happier. To do 
this, we must contribute our bit to the program of the 
world along social and scientific lines, and, most im- 
portant, we must help to spread the great, satisfying 
teachings of true Christianity. Treading on the heels 
of this thought, and closely akin to it, comes the idea 
of our obligation to the past and to the future. As- 
suredly, we must not forget that part of our responsi- 
bility lies in leading such a life that it may be worthy 
of the work of those who have gone before and that 
the heritage it shall pass on to those who come after 


shall be truly fine. 


Lastly, and most important of all, we come to our 
responsibility to God. What may be considered as 
coming under this head really sums up the entire idea 
of responsibility. Of course, we must obey the Ten 
Commandments and the other great laws and teach- 
ings of Christianity. It goes without saying that we 


must worship God, that we must try to spread this — 


worship of God, the Father, to all who are in need. 
But the whole thought of our responsibility to God, 
and so to man, it seems to me, can be condensed into 
one short sentence. Our responsibility to God is to 
so live that we may advance His Kingdom here on 
earth the farthest possible with the talents given us. 


Christ has no hands but our hands 
To do his work to-day: 

He has no feet but our feet 
To lead men in his way; 

He has no tongue but our tongues 
To tell men how he died; 

He has no help but our help 
To bring them to his side. 


We are the only Bible 
The careless world will read, 
We arethe sinner’s gospel, 

We are the scoffer’s creed. 
We are the Lord’s last message 
Given in deed and word— 

What if the line is crooked, 
What if the type is blurred? 


What if our hands are busy 
With other work than his? 
What if our feet are walking? 
Where sin’s allurement is? 
What if our tongues are speaking 
Of things his lips would spurn? 
How can we hope to help him 
Unless from him we learn? 


Annie Johnson Flint. 
* * x 


BIRD BANDING 

Since 1803, when Audubon used silver wire to band a brood 
of phoebes and fortunately received two returns, bird banding 
in America has been a very interesting outdoor pastime for 
hundreds of nature lovers. Though the migration of birds has 
attracted the attention for many years yet it is within only re- 
cent times that much attention has been given to their other 
habits. To-day bird banding is under government supervision 
and one should not engage ia it without first co-operating with 
the United States Biological Survey at Washington. 

Permits are issued for capturing migratory birds for scientific 
banding purposes. When birds are securely banded they must be 
immediately released. The larger bands carry a serial number 
and the request, “Notify Biological Survey, Washington, D. C.” 
Records of banded birds are transmitted regularly to the Bureau 
of Biological Survey where they are indexed and filed so as to be 
readily available for reference and study. 

Bird banding methods are neither cruel nor harmful but, on 
the contrary, are highly beneficial to the birds. Each trapping 
station is in reality a bird sanctuary where birds are free from 
natural enemies, receive abundant and varied food, and find 
water for drinking and bathing purposes. 

The underlying reason for all banding is the desire for more 
knowledge concerning migration. Records are interesting. A 
common tern banded on the coast of Maine was found four years 
later at the mouth of Niger River, British West Africa. Gulls 
banded in England and Germany have been recovered in Ameri- 
can waters.—Our Dumb Animals. 
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The Sin of the Closed Ear 


FSC. Hoggarth 


HUNDRED and sixty miles south of Cairo 
are the remains of an ancient city, long 
buried, but in modern days brought to light 
aes through the work of those diligent spade- 

men, the archeologists. This city, Oxyrhynchus, once 
a thriving and prosperous place full of life and activity, 
became, under the destroying hand of time, a heap of 
sand-covered ruins. In the course of excavations, a 
spot was unearthed that proved to be a rich treasure 
house. It was the ancient city’s rubbish heap, where 
old papers and documents no longer wanted were 
thrown out. There quickly buried by sand drifts 
they have been preserved through the centuries, and 
though many are found torn and defaced others were 
still readable. After careful sifting there remained, 
says Dr. David Smith, ‘“‘a precious assortment of up- 
wards of a thousand documents, constituting a unique 
and fascinating library. Their perusal is like a voyage 
of discovery. It is a constant succession of delightful 
surprises. . . . private letters and memoranda, in- 
vitations to dinners and weddings, wills, marriage 
contracts, deeds of divorcee, doctors’ bills, tradesmen’s 
accounts and receipts, leases, land charters, property 
transfers, law court speeches, police warrants, peti- 
tions, census papers, school-boys’ exercises, pages of 
ancient and in some cases lost books.” 

Most fascinating of all these old papers were two 
separate fragments on which were written a number of 
the sayings of Jesus. The sayings were not quotations 
from the Gospels, they were, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, new and hitherto unknown. The Gospels of 
course contain only a fragment of the sayings of Jesus, 
and though the writers were well guided in their se- 
lection of material, it is cause surely for rejoicing that 
this handful of other sayings should have come to light. 
They are, it has been said, perhaps the most valuable 
contribution that modern research has made to the 
church. ' 

There is no ground for doubting their genuine 
authenticity. The characteristic imprint of the Mas- 
ter’s personality seems to be upon them. So far as 
can be judged they come from the same mint as the 
sayings found in the Gospels. It may be that other 
similar treasures are in store, though, as Professor 
Ropes has said, the writers of the Gospels seem to have 


done their work too thoroughly to leave much for . 


gleaners in this field. ey 

One of these Oxyrhynchus sayings is: “Thou 
hearest with one ear, but the other thou hast closed.” 
That is pictorial, as so many of the Master’s sayings 
were. It is also arresting and deeply ‘suggestive. 
Jesus had no little trouble with people’s hearing. In 
the Gospels there is asaying about some who had ears, 
but heard not. It came from one of the prophets, who 
had been familiar with the trouble. Total deafness 
there seems to be in view. The present saying, how- 
ever, deals with a different aspect of ear trouble. 
The Master is not thinking of those who totally re- 
fused to listen, and none we say are so deaf as those 
who won’t hear. He had in mind those who did hear, 
but whose hearing was deliberately one-sided, who 


had no ear for anything but what fell in with their 
own preferences and prejudices. It was a common 
trouble, and there were lots of his followers of whom it 
was true. It was probably characteristic of the 
crowds who enthusiastically gathered about him in 
the early days of his ministry. Among them appar- 
ently were some zealots, fiery left-wingers, fervent 
believers in direct action. The phrase about the reign 
of God, so often on Christ’s lips, was also one of their 
phrases. The new teacher’s dreams and hopes fired 
them with eager expectations. To all he had to say 
about spiritual demands and qualifications they 
turned the deaf ear. Presently there came the at- 
tempt of the crowd, doubtless egged on by the ex- 
tremists, to make him their king. They wanted him 
to recklessly fling down the gauntlet to Rome—to 
show himself a leader after their own heart and hope. 
He refused, and many thereafter ceased to follow him. 
Their disillusionment came of their own one-sided 
hearing, which turned Jesus into a party man like 
themselves, only of rather bigger stature. But Jesus 
was never a party man, though surrounded by parties, 
Zealots, Herodians, Sadducees, Pharisees, and the 
rest. 

He wore no party labels and spoke no party shib- 
boleths, though the one-eared have often imagined 
he did. History has seen many such attempts to 
claim Jesus as the spokesman of some party or sect, 
but they are far from convincing. The closed ear and 
the consequent partial, one-sided view of truth is 
the peculiar danger of the party man, in religion or 
politics, or elsewhere. And Jesus was singularly free 
from that sort of limitation. Few things are more 
impressive in this way than the paradoxical nature of 
his teaching. Truth is not one-sided, and its reception 
needs at least two ears fully open! It was as though 
in the mind of Jesus two seemingly contradictory sides 
of a truth met, and were harmonized into a richer 
whole, the expression of which was a paradox. 

“Whenever,” says J. A. Findlay, ‘‘we try to pene- 
trate below the surface of the Master’s teaching we 
come upon a system of opposite though not opposed 
paradoxes.” “What shall it profit a man,” asks 
Jesus, “if he gain the whole world and lose himself?”’ 
There could be no greater tragedy than that. Yet 
he directly counsels men to lose themselves, for “he 
who loses his life for my sake,’ he says, ‘‘shall find 
ie 

And as examples of this greatest of all truths, 
Findlay mentions “the dignity of the man who never 
thinks about his dignity, the utter disregard of his 
health shown by the perfectly healthy man, the self- 
discovery which follows self-forgetting, when a man 
falls in love or a woman has borne a child. Above 
all the Saviour’s own passing through a voluntary loss 
of peace to a peace unassailable forever.”’ 

The Gospels are crowded with instances of the 
many-sidedness of the teaching of Jesus, and it is 
never safe to build theory or argument on isolated 
sayings of the Master. No end of trouble has arisen 
because men have so often persisted in hearing or 


seeing only the particular aspect of truth that appealed 
to them, as supporting their own preconceived ideas. 
There lies the explanation of not a little so-called re- 
ligious, though more truly named irreligious, contro- 
versy. Instead of the larger harmonizing of truth, 
men have all too often championed one side of it, 
against equally biased champions of the other side, 
and great has been the noise of their strife. Both 
sides imagined they were defending the faith, and 
often they both were, in what they affirmed, though 
attacking it in what they denied. 

There was, for instance, truth in Calvinism, and 
there was truth also in Arminianism, yet how fierce 
and prolonged was the conflict between them. Men 
became violent partisans, and when that happens it 
is almost certain that one ear has been closed. 

There has been similar one-sidedness in the con- 
flicts between religion and science and between science 
and religion. Protagonists on both sides have been 
guilty of the sin of the closed ear. One rejoices to 
find in our day, on both sides, a fuller recognition of 
the many-sidedness of truth. Science has validity in 
its own realm, and so has religion. Neither apart from 
the other can reach truth in its completeness. 

Few things are richer in promise for the future 
than the attitude towards religion of a first-rate scien- 
tist like Eddington. In his valuable little book, 
“Science and the Unseen World,” speaking of the 
change that has come over science, he says: “Perhaps 
the most essential change is that we are no longer 
tempted to condemn the spiritual aspects of our na- 
ture as illusory because of their lack of concreteness. 
We have traveled far from the standpoint which iden- 
tifies the real with the concrete. . . . Penetrating as 
deeply as we can by the methods of physical investi- 
gation into the nature of a human being, wereact only 
on symbolic description.” Nor do the methods of 
physics penetrate behind the symbolism. “Surely 
then that mental and spiritual nature of ourselves, 
known in our minds by an intimate contact transcend- 
ing the methods of physics, supplies just that inter- 
pretation of the symbols which science is admittedly 
unable to give.” 

“The scientific answer is relevant so far as con- 
cerns the sense impression interlocked with the stir- 
ring of the spirit, which indeed form an important 
part of the mental content. For the rest the human 
spirit must turn to the unseen world to which it rtself be- 
longs.” 

Such genuine and ungrudging recognition from 
such a quarter that there is another and not less au- 
thentic outlook than the scientific one, is indeed cause 
for rejoicing. In men like Eddington, science has 
opened the other ear, and those religious people who 
have turned a deaf ear to science should on their part 
be equally prepared to recognize the many-sidedness 
of truth. All have some responsibility for the achieve- 
ment of the richer harmony. 

In many other directions the closed ear causes 
endless trouble. It produces deep misunderstandings, 
and makes human relationships peculiarly difficult. 
The international problem is largely a problem of the 
closed ear. Men who were not blinded by passion 
and the desire for revenge saw clearly enough the con- 
sequences of that product of the war mind, the so- 
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called Peace of Versailles. Their warnings were but 
as a voice crying in the wilderness. The nations in 
general and perhaps France in particular turned a 
closed ear to them. The unheeded warnings have 
come true. Economically and financially the condi- 
tion of the world could hardly be worse. 

Choosing to play for their own hands, to impede 
trade by high tariff walls, behind which some of them 
are beginning to starve, to pursue their own nationalist 
aims irrespective of international consequences, the 
nations have brought the world to a sad pass! The 
voices of all the men worth listening to are repeatedly 
telling us to think internationally, and work in co- 
operation for common ends. _ In the modern world, no 
nation can be an isolated, self-sufficient, self-contained 
unit. 

That we are all members one of another is surely 
self-evident in the common disasters that are over- 
taking us. It may be that, through those common 
sufferings, the closed ear wll be opened, and at last 
we shall give heed to those things that belong to the 
world’s true weal and to our own peace. 

In these matters, human nature finds it easiest 
to recognize and admit the limitation and partial 
deafness of the “other man,” or of some large group 
summed up under the term “they.” The charge, 
however, in the saying is not general, but particu- 
lar. Nor isit in the third person but in the second 
—thou,”’ not “he.” It is a direct personal chal- 
lenge to each of us to examine ourselves and see if 
in any respect it is true of us that we hear only with 
one ear, having closed the other. 


* * * 


AN ALBUM QUILT 
Lyman Ward 


The room is filled with lavender and old lace. Dainty 
chairs and dressers and quaint trunks and delicate vases and 
old-fashioned prints are all around the room. Steel engravings, 
so popular years ago, are on display, while here and there are 
fine old portraits done in oil. In the center of the room on 
the quaintest old bed is the album quilt, with red and white 
the prevailing colors. The room is a tower room in a modern 
apartment house in a mid-western city overlooking a great inland 
sea. In this room one forgets the hum of the city streets and 
finds himself living the quiet days of long ago. 

This quilt was made by the ladies of the Universalist so- 
ciety of Hudson, New York, and was presented to Mrs. C. F. 
LeFevre, May 16, 1848. It is interesting to note that Dr. and 
Mrs. LeFevre had left the pastorate at Hudson four years before. 
Dr. LeFevre was born in England and entered the Episcopal 
ministry. He later came to Canada, and came under the in- 
fluence of several of our prominent Universalist ministers. It 
was not long before LeFevre cast in his lot with this brilliant 
group of men. His first settlement was in Troy, New York, 
where he stayed four or five years. In 1893 I had parishioners 
at South Hartford, New York, who had heard LeFevre several 
times in Troy, and once or twice he had preached in the thriving 
church at South Hartford. From Troy, Dr. LeFevre went to 
New York and began what promised to be a notable pastorate 
over the Bleecker Street Church. Mrs. LeFevre found the 
climate did not agree with her, and after a brief stay she and 
her husband moved to the charming old city of Hudson. I am 
told that the settlement in Hudson was ideal. Mrs. LeFevre, 
however, still was in decline, and, amid general sorrowing, Dr. 
LeFevre and his family left for Milwaukee, where for a number 
of years he was an outstanding preacher of our faith. 

I am thinking of the contemporary gossip of that day. The 
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opening of gold mines in the West, the war with Mexico, and the 
ever recurrent question of slavery. There was no doubt much 
talk of General Worth, who was serving so brilliantly that very 
year, 1848, at the Mexican front. 

I faney that the quilting of this beautiful piece must have 
engaged the ladies a good part of the winter and early spring. 
It seems to me significant that four years should have elapsed 
after the pastorate and that the people in Hudson should have 
remembered Mrs. LeFevre. The names on this-quilt are worked 
in with exquisite tracery. There are scores of names. It seems 
as though every lady in Hudson must have embroidered her 
name on this famous quilt. Among the names I found the name 
of one who bore the same given name as my mother, Freelove, 
Freelove N. Millard. The quilt is as fresh as when it was made. 
There are no faded threads, no stained colors. Loving hands 
and patient made this quilt that has become an heirloom. 

As I sat in this beautiful room talking with the charming 
granddaughter of Dr. and Mrs. LeFevre, I found myself a young 
man again, and visiting in Hudson, New York. It is 1893 and in 
the month of May. Iam in the quaint old parsonage, a guest of 
Vincent E. Tomlinson, the young pastor, and his lovely wife. 
The church and the shady streets and the blossoming trees are 
all before me. In those days I was also a frequent guest in 
Troy, where many of those who knew the LeFevres were still 
engaged in every sort of activity in the Troy church. A little 
later I left my pastorate in South Hartford, to become minister 
of the Sawyer Memorial Church in New York City. The bril- 
liant Dr. Edwin C. Bolles was just moving with his congregation 
from Bleecker Street to West Eighty-first Street, just west of 
Columbus Avenue. So at the dawning of my ministry, my feet 
led me over the familiar paths trodden by Dr. and Mrs. LeFevre. 

I wonder if there is anything that Mrs. White and Mrs. 
Stone and Mrs. Macy and the scores of others could have done 
in 1848 that would have brought more joy and happiness to this 
dear pastor’s wife than the making of this quilt. This is a ques- 
tion I will not attempt to answer. It is a happiness to know 
that all of these names are yet dear to the family of FeLevre. 
Their work was, indeed, not in vain. 


* * * 


FIVE FACTS REGARDING ALCOHOL 


The late Professor Rauschenbusch, a keen writer on social 
problems, used to compare progress to a cart being drawn up hill. 
Education is the horse which does the pulling; legislation is the 
stone which now and then one puts behind the wheel to prevent 
the cart from slipping. After the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment we unhitched the horse (education), hoping that 
somehow the stone (legislation) would take on also the business of 
pulling. In consequence the oncoming generation is ignorant 
concerning certain facts about alcohol. Now that regulation of 
some sort is about to be substituted for prohibition the problem 
again becomes, in the main, one for the individual to solve. 
Some parents, of course, maintain education can not avail in 
such a matter; young people must of necessity learn only through 
experience. How absurd! The chief function of education is to 
save youth from unnecessary and often disastrous experiment. 
One does not need to permit his son to smash an automobile into 
a tree in order that the boy may learn to drive. 

Five fundamental facts concerning alcoholic beverages are 
generally admitted. For parents to permit young people to go 
out into the modern world without knowledge of these facts is 
nothing short of criminal. 

Fact 1. Alcohol is a drug which even in moderate, but 
regular, doses tends to slow down the body-brain machine and 
lower resistance to disease. 

How common it is to hear a doctor say, “So-and-so might 
have recovered from that attack of pneumonia if he had not been 
a steady drinker.” Scores of laboratory investigations show that 
aleohol is not a stimulant but a narcotic. Even small doses 
may cut down one’s mental efficiency. 

Fact 2. Alcoholic beverages tend to weaken one’s power 
of inhibition. 

A girl under the influence of even a small amount of alcohol 
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should look at herself in a mirror. She would find that the 
sparkle in her eyes has become an unlovely sort of glitter, her 
mouth has grown heavy and hard. Ugliness has usurped the 
place of beauty. But that is not the worst of it. The “new psy- 
chology” plainly shows that our inner stability and therefore our 
happiness depends upon the degree of control over our primitive 
urges. Crises come—especially in the lives of young people— 
when one’s future happiness or unhappiness depends upon self- 
control, and the presence or absence of even a small amount of 
alcohol in one’s system may determine the issue. 

Fact 3. Alcohol is a habit-forming drug. 

To class intemperance in the use of alcohol with intemperance 
in the consumption of waffles and maple syrup is absurd. In 
the use of alcohol the tendency to repeat the dose in increasing 
quantities and at more frequent intervals is always present and 
no one can be sure that he has the power successfully to resist it. 
Once formed, the liquor habit is a serious handicap in the battle 
for success in any vocation. 

Fact 4. The practise of drinking tends to bring in its train 
dire social consequences. Elizabeth Tilton in a copy of the Sur- 
vey in 1917 (before the passage of the Eighteenth Amendment) 
wrote: 

“Alcohol is the immediate cause of about 10 per cent of our 
insanity; is an operating factor (at least in wet territory) in 
about 24 per cent of the families reporting to organized charity; 
the Court of Domestic Relations in Chicago finds that over 40 
per cent of their broken homes connect with alcohol; the Com- 
mittee of Fifty found 45 per cent of children annually deserted or 
neglected have intemperate parents or guardians; drink is a first 
cause in 31 per cent of crimes, an indirect cause in 50 per cent.” 

Fact 5. The liquor traffic, whether legalized or illegal, is a 
menace. 

Young people who think that the legalization of the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages will solve the problem 
should ask their parents about the ‘‘good old days before pro- 
hibition,’’ when there were seven or eight open saloons to each 
city block and when liquor interests, hungry for dividends, cor- 
rupted city officials and state legislatures. When one reads the 
recent arguments of the brewing interests before a congressional 
committee in Washington, he realizes that these gentlemen ex- 
pect to resist control with the same bitterness they displayed in 
the “good old days.’’—The Cleveland Unitarian. 

* * * 
THEY DON’T SPEAK OUR LANGUAGE 

Out of Chicago, by way of the news-letter of the Council 
of Social Agencies, come two stories which Helen Cody Baker 
happily captions Terminology and Communication. The first 
has to do with a vague lady who wandered into the Red Cross 
clothing store really looking for a job, but willing to volunteer 
to sew until she found one. She had visited the United Charities 
and the Unemployment Relief where she understood they did 
work on cases. “I’m a good sewer and I know I could do ease- 
work.”’ ‘‘What kind of cases did you think they meant?” some 
one wanted to know. ‘“‘What kind?” echoed the volunteer. 
“Why, pillow cases, of course.” 

The other story, says the news-letter, was brought in by a 
man who had just addressed a woman’s club on a social welfare 
bill about to go before the legislature. He spoke eloquently for 
thirty minutes and sat down well satisfied with the impression he 
had made. Then up rose the president, smiling sweetly, ‘‘Ladies, 
I am sure it has done us a great deal of good to listen to Mr. So- 
and-So. Iam sure we all approve of this bill. It certainly must 
be paid.”’—The Survey. 


* * * 


EASTER MORNING 
Mary E. Grosvenor 

Easter Morn. And awakening light— 
New light, true light, all light. 
The tomb of Death is empty, 
The stone is rolled away. 
Christ walks with the disciples, 
May he walk with us to-day. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHERE IT GOES TO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When we get beer, remember that it is not where it comes 
from but where it goes to, that makes it a racial menace. And 
please note that the entire brewery interests are anticipating, 
and rightly, an enormous increase in drinking. They have quite 
forgotten the “‘youth”’ and the “‘home’”’ about which they were 
so exercised. Incidentally, who is ‘‘the fanatical minority”? now? 
The drys never indulged in such a hasty performance, or strove 
for a victory by repudiated promises under pretense that it was 

_an “economic” crisis which demanded Prohibition. That argu- 
ment was stressed only in war time. 
H.A. Hersey. 


* * 


FROM THE EDITOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What proportion of the Presbyterian Church in Canada as 
at June 10, 1925, united with the Methodist Church and Con- 
gregational Churches to form the United Church of Canada? 
This is an important question, for upon representation in that 
regard legislation was passed, property distributed, and the 
world estimate of Church Union in Canada based. 

At the time it was difficult to determine with exactness that 
proportion, but it was claimed by the United Church to be very 
large and so overshadowing the body remaining Presbyterian as 
to warrant reference to the latter as but a ‘‘remnant,”’ reduced, in 
some reports abroad, to “‘a few parishes’”’ and even “‘a few fami- 
lies.” As high as 85 per cent was publicly claimed for the unit- 
ing section, but a definite proportion was adopted by the Federal 
Commission appointed to distribute the general property of the 
Presbyterian Church, namely, 64 per cent, and division was made 
accordingly. 

Now the Dominion Census, 1931, compels a revision of that 
estimate, for it gives the number of Presbyterians as 870,482. 
At the previous census, 1921, the number was 1,409,407. There- 
fore the number in 1931 is in excess of 50: per cent of that in 
1921 by 165,792. Allowing for growth between 1921 and 1925, 
in keeping with the previous decade, a larger proportion than 
40 per cent can not be conceded as the part of the Presbyterian 
Church entering Union. Two able analysts of ‘the census, a 
former minister of the Crown, and the Deputy Registrar of a 
provincial Supreme Court, support this conclusion, the former 
fixing 38 per cent as the proportion of Presbyterians who went 
into the Union. Thus the Dominion Census has turned the 
tables, demonstrating that the general property should have been 
distributed in almost reverse proportions, that is, instead of 64 
per cent to the United Church and 36 per cent to the Presby- 
terians, 38 per cent to the United Church and 62 per cent to the 
Presbyterians. 

W. M. Rochester. 


rE: 


WITH H. L. C. 100 PER CENT PLUS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

J am with “HH. L. C.’’—whose “‘Reaction”’ appeared in the 
Leader of April 1—100 per cent, plus. I believe it wiser to have 
a denominational statement expressing an aspiration rather than 
a belief. 

As to the phrase, ‘‘the will of God as Jesus revealed it’’— 
br-r-r-r-r, that gives me the jitters! It smacks of Buchmanism, 
of those pathological people who think they are in cahoots with 
the Almighty. I long ago became suspicious of the folks who 
pretend to know the will of God; to a considerable extent they are 
people who succeed in convincing themselves that the Lord backs 
them up in all sorts of questionable practises. Then, in some 
circles all sorts of tragic events are attributed to the will of God. 
Thus, a tragedy in which two young people were drowned moved 
a good Congregationalist of the community to express the 
opinion that “it was God’s will.” And a Congregational deacon 


told me that he believed the Vermont flood was an evidence of 
the wrath of God. 

Touching the protest of some against being called Chris- 
tian, I think I can understand that attitude. The men who 
make wars, who wreck banks, who justify the wicked for a re- 
ward, who for personal gain oppress the poor, are, for the most 
part, professed Christians. While many of those whose lives 
are free from these unjustifiable deeds, nevertheless will class as 
Christian only those who are Orthodox. An estimable woman 
in the North—a Congregationalist, by the way—is reported on an 
occasion to have said, ‘“The Canfields are good people; what a pity 
it is they are not Christians!’’ There is nothing distinctive 
about the word as it is commonly employed, unless it is that 
liberals do not fall within the Christian category. 

I should like to stumble on to this guy, “H. L. C.,’’ if I get 
his number, he and I are of the same kidney. 

Harry L. Canfield. 

Greensboro, N.C. 


* * 


THAT DECLARATION OF ASPIRATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

To all that you say in your foot-note about H. L. C. I ery, 
Amen. But I am wondering whether he was in earnest or joking 
when he suggested that we revise our Declaration of Faith to 
read thus: 

We unite on “a declaration of an aspiration that shall seek 
satisfaction in the quest of those verities in the line of which in- 
dividual and social life may be enriched and perfected.’’ How is 
that for a slogan with which to go forth and convert the world? 

Query: Shall we now try to substitute for the clean-cut 
principles upon which we have built our church a foundation of 
fog? 

H. L. C.’s suggestion is even worse than the preliminary 
report of the commission which he criticises, and that is bad 
enough in spots. Take this for instance: ‘‘We affirm our faith 
that unity of purpose is the bond of highest religious fellowship.” 

Conversely: The bond of highest religious fellowship is 
unity of purpose. How is this? 

A, B and C yell in unison, ‘‘We want beer.”’ 

X, Y and Z reply in unison, “‘We will make beer for you.” 

A, Band C: “We purpose to have beer for which we will pay.” 

X, Y and Z: ‘‘We purpose to make you pay for beer all the 
keverage will bear.’’ 

A, B and C, X, Y, and Z, in great and harmonious unison: 
“We are controlled by a purpose to serve mankind in a spirit of 
mutual good will.’’ 

Query No. 2: Does this make the coming beer saloon a 
church, whose members are united in a bond of highest religious 
fellowship, and so eligible for membership in the Free Church of 


- America? 


BO MSEn 
April 1, 1983. Appropriate? 


* * 


WARDEN LAWES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been profoundly moved by a book I have been read- 
ing recently, ‘20,000 Years in Sing Sing,” by Warden Lawes. 
I believe it is a book that should be read by every minister. It 
strikes deep into the foundation of our social philosophy and, 
while written in a calm and restrained manner, at the same time 
it scathingly rebukes humanity for its failure to appreciate the 
real forces for good that are inherent in those whom we look 
upon as outcasts. One can not read this book without being 
convinced that our great sins are sins of omission. 

If you have read the book you will recall one of the con- 
cluding chapters in which Warden Lawes in fancy summons 
about him certain characters in the person of Law, Social Service, 
the School, the Church and the Public. He asks each what is 
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the cause that has brought before them an imaginary person 
who is supposed to have been convicted of some crime, and what 
should be done with him? There is a rapier thrust in that part 
of the scene in which the Warden calls upon the Public only to 
discover that the Public has been asleep and heard only what 
the Law had to say, but nothing of the testimony of the Church, 
the School and Social Service. 

I am calling your attention to this particularly because the 
case against capital punishment is presented more convincingly 
than I have seen it elsewhere. 

I wish very much that you would make excerpts from that 
chapter. I believe it would make a heart searching article to 
present in the Leader—surely is it applied Universalism. 

Herberi E. Benton. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


MORE THOUGHT NEEDED ABOUT THE CREED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The preliminary report on the revision of our Declaration of 
Faith, in the issue of the Leader of March 11, accompanied by an 
explanatory statement, is a work of high merit and will receive 
generous praise. And after having said that it will seem un- 
gracious to begin immediately to amend it. The suggestions 
that I am about to make are made for pedagogical reasons pri- 
marily. Mr. Mooney feels that we need a creed, and doubtless 
many others feel the same. I myself so feel for liturgical pur- 
poses if for no other, but as each church will be at perfect liberty 
to frame a suitable statement for such use, it does not seem to be 
imperative that we make the effort to fill that want. 

The explanation given that one’s faith is something with 
which to work rather than something for which to work is doubt- 
less true, and, for the initiate, would be sufficient. But we are 
out to win adherents to the faith that with such increased host of 
like-minded workers we can the more effectively accomplish the 
task for which churches are organized. So it would seem that 
our immediate objective is two fold: making Universalists in the 
finest spiritual sense of the term, and establishing the common- 
wealth of good-will among men. We are enlisting to increase 
the number of illumined minds and spirits because in that work 
very much of our ultimate task has already been accomplished. 
Therefore, for reasons purely practical, educative, our statement 
must be so self-explanatory that the average mind can appro- 
priate its significance at first exposure. That is the way it looks 
to me. If it were beyond doubt as to what Universalism is, by 
and large, I think the statement given would serve adequately 
any body of workers. 

But the liberal faith is not understood by one per cent of the 
people of the globe, certainly is not employed by any consid- 
erable number in waging warfare against the powers of darkness 
in this world. We need go only to Geneva, or any world capital, 
to discover that the spirit of brotherhood and spiritually- minded 
people seem as far off the beaten track of liberalism as the man 
in the moon. 

Just as a suggestion, and to assist in coming to an adequate 
statement for our present uses, I offer a few amendments. I re- 
vise Article III, Bond of Fellowship: 

1. The bond of fellowship in this convention shall be a com- 
mon purpose to do the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to co- 
operate in establishing that commonwealth of good will among 
men for which he lived and died. (God is not a King, but a co- 
operating Father?) 

To that end we avow our faith in God as eternal Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme worth of every 
human personality, in the authority of truth known and to be 
known, in the supremacy of righteousness, justice, and goodness 
in the constitution of the universe, in the power of men of il- 
lumined minds, good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the reign of God here and here- 
after. 

Neither this nor any other statement, etc., as offered by the 


committee. 


2.- Remains unmodified as offered by the committee. 

Why put in “illumined minds?” Did not all the reformers 
think they were doing the will of God when they set about per- 
secuting one another? And were they doing it? Or just be- 
fuddled? To mean well and to do well are not one and the same 
thing everywhere with all people. 

Why put in “the supremacy of righteousness, justice and 
goodness in the constitution of the universe?” That intro- 
duces the moral factor which might seem to be obscured by the 
single statement, “in the authority of truth known and to be 
known.” 

Why put in “‘hereafter”’ at the end of that statement? Do 
we or do we not believe that this stage of life would be at best 
only fragmentary without some further achievement than we are 
able to make in our earthly pilgrimage? 

I might recast this for the better after further consideration, 
but my object is not to cast the finished statement, just to elicit 
more thought. 

Chas. E. Petty. 

Hop Bottom, Penn. 

* * 


HELPFUL TRAVELER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed herewith is money order for $2.50 in payment for 
a year’s subscription to the Leader. Shall be under considerable 
expense in the coming few months and wish to send in the money 
while I still have it. Since coming under your entire manage- 
ment, the paper is much too fine to do without. 

However, you may defer sending me the paper until I notify 
you at a later date. Subscription to the copy to which I now 
have access has not yet expired. Do not suppose, either, that 
the Publishing House treasurer will be averse to having even this 
small amount in hand before actually needed to meet the obliga- 
tion to this particular subscriber. 

Should you have room to publish any portion of this note, 
should be pleased for you to do so, just to remind other subscrib- 
ers and friends, whose number together is legion,that here is 
another who appreciates the Christian Leader and enjoys it as 
never before as now conducted. 

Shall be away off and on for a while now, so will sign myself 
for the public, 

Traveler. 
* * 


FOR J. W. V. TO ANSWER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The church school and Easter in the Leader March 18 raises 
the question: After the Rev. J. W. Vallentyne has presented all 
his stories of the pagan festivals celebrating the advent of spring 
to his church school children, what is he going to do with the 
question some child is almost sure to ask, ‘‘What is the meaning 
of the Christian Easter?” 

I.G. 
* * 
“THE CHURCH SCHOOL AND EASTER’! 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Arid liberalism’ and Easter! Wewho shared with Bertha 
G. Woods this startling impression of the recent symposium on 
the Church School and Easter, realize that while doubtless they 
describe a beautiful spring festival, the contributors have robbed 
it of its most precious significance —a risen Christ, and personal 
immortality. Remove this keystone of Christian faith, and what 
remains? In the words of a great scientist: “Without a belief in 
personal immortality religion is surely like an arch resting on one 
pillar, like a bridge ending in an abyss.” 

One need not accept the miracle story of a physical resur- 
rection (a word, however, which does not express one’s conception 
of an uninterrupted spiritual existence) to be assured that nothing 
less stupendous than the fulfillment of prophecy and Jesus’ own 
promise—the modernist liberal will scoff at this—would account 
for the power and persistence of Christianity through the ages. 

After nearly two thousand years the ‘‘Christ way of life’ 
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is the only hope for the nations, and for civilization itself! 

If Jesus did not, through a spiritual resurrection, “‘bring 
immortality to light,” it must be admitted that he was self- 
deceived, that his word is untrustworthy, and that his life loses 
its potency. 

Why, then, emphasize the teachings of Jesus when they are 
indubitably founded on the positive assumption of life beyond 
the grave, which to him was not just ‘“‘a hope, an adult problem?”’ 

That great Unitarian, William Ellery Channing, declared 
that ‘immortality is the glorious discovery of Christianity. .. . 
Before Christ immortality was a conjecture or a vague hope. 
Jesus by his teaching and resurrection has made it a certainty.” 

Without this confident belief there would have been no 
epistles written by Paul or the other disciples, and Christianity 
would have died in its incipiency. Without this belief, why ac- 
cept Jesus as the Christ, our authoritative spiritual leader; 
wherein the value of the teaching that man is the Son of God and 
heir to His spiritual kingdom? 

Now that the Five Principles of Universalism are about to be 
discarded, perhaps it is too late to point to the concluding one, 
the harmony of all souls with God, which logically implies a future 
existence. There is little consolation in the suggestion that ‘‘the 
influence of the finest lives is endless.’’ Is this statement an 
epitome of the life of Christ? 

Aside from their religious beliefs there are really intelligent 
people (though these may be dismissed from argument) whose 
credulity is not strained by the Bible record of the resurrection, 
that is, of the astral body of Jesus, for they have received what 
to them is satisfying evidence of the survival of personality. 
Others are equally convinced through their psychic experience, 
that at least the mind has powers transcending the physical 
limitations. To many the testimony of persons presumably as 
rational as themselves, merely proclaims the objector narrow- 
minded, opinionated, in tact illiberal. Likewise religious faith 
should receive the same tolerance as the faith of the scientist, 
whose conclusions are constantly shifting by reason of new 
discoveries. Who believes that science will ever solve the riddle 
of the cosmos or the origin of life? Some of the contributors to 
the Easter symposium may be surprised by the reactions of their 
readers, and perhaps realize that they had not made themselves 
quite clear on the subject of immortality. If so, let us hear 


from them. 
L. M. Macl. 


ee 


EXTRACT FROM PERSONAL LETTER 


The earthquake hit Long Beach badly. We ought to learn 
the lesson. It isa mere problem of building construction, which 
can easily be met. 

Theodore G. Soares. 

Altadena, California. 

* * 


LIBERALISM ON TRIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In our age liberalism lacks an urgent and dynamic driving 
power. It has not the corralled and concentrated motivation 
which ought to be coupled with the aspiring and practical faith 
which it professes to promote. Liberalism has moved the souls of 
individuals who worship in free churches, but it has failed some- 
what in propagating its faith in the world order of events. We 
of the free churches are standing by—marking time, going no- 
where—while other movements have been marching triumph- 
antly by with all the glory of the church militant, bent on promi- 
nence and election, and getting them. From the sidelines we 
look on, gaping and bewildered. Our church authorities need to 
examine seriously the roots which have assimilated the minerals 
that have produced the rapid growth in Christian Science, for 
example. Examiners would find the success of that movement 
largely in a conscious awareness of an urgent need of humanity 
and a driving power in effective methodology. 

No arrangement of words or passion in delivery will do jus- 
tice to my conviction that sectarianism is tearing away the heart~ 


tissues and numbing the brain of the liberal body. Destructive 
hair-splitting in the Protestant Church has been the cause of the 
scattering to the winds the seeds of growth which would, if wisely 
planted, cultivated, and fertilized, bring salvation to the liberal 
movement. 

We can not go on fighting a slowly losing battle! The church 
must move forward with new truth, materials and methods! 

There are hopeful signs pointing to a rehabilitation of our 
faith. Let us not smear such signs with the dull hues of pessi- 
mism and indifference. Let us go to the Association Meeting 
in May and the Convention in October keenly alive to the fact 
that a pivot point has been established upon which a vital de- 
cision must be made by the Unitarian and Universalist denomina- 
tions. Whether together we are to go clockwise and progress or, 
apart, swing backward into ineffectiveness, will be determined 
with the fate of the Free Church of America. 

Carl Seaward. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
* * 


APPROVES J. W. V. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am greatly interested in what I find in every Leader in 
regard to what should be taught in church school to the young. 
When I was young and went to church school I was taught 
many lessons that I had to throw out when I became older. 
All advice given in the Leader is good. But the most real to my 
mind, and with the least coloring in it, is that on page 334 under 
date March 18, by “‘A Leading Maine Pastor,” in regard to Easter. 

Teach the children the facts you know. If you don’t know 
say so. 

Do all you can to develop their minds, that they may live 
useful lives here. Don’t teach them about the ‘‘Unknown.” 
Teach them that there is no religion higher than truth. Every 
religionthas its beginning in this world, and I believe they have 
done some good and much harm. Take the “atonement” as 
recorded in holy writ with its bloody sacrifices, ete. Every child 
should be taught some trade. To be useful, self-supporting, to 
think for himself and not to be a burden and live on the labor of 
others. Children should be taught to rely on reason. Teach 
them at all times to use their reason. 

They should be taught the importance of honesty. No 
teacher should teach beliefs and superstitions or theories in 


which they do not know. Teach them it is their duty to think for © 


themselves, and work is worship and that intelligent labor is the 
highest form of prayer. Teach them from within and not cram 
their little pure souls from without. So beware. Jesus said, “Ye 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte, and when he is. 
made ye make twofold more the child of hell than yourselves.’” 
That’s why I’m not in favor of missioas. Look at what Japan 
is doing to-day! So I say again, beware how you teach these. 
littlefones. 
A. J. Jones. 
North Hornell, N. Y. 
TOES 


INFINITY A CLOSED SYSTEM? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


I notice the latest pontifical statement from the Rev. 


Gordon Kent telling us all about what science teaches and 
what we may no longer believe. He also says that theism is a 
closed system. 
good brother. 


debonairly. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
* * 


NO FAKE ADVERTISING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


It certainly is a pleasure to be able to read the Leader with-- | 


out having to dig through fake commercial advertisements. 
W. H. Young. 


If infinity is a closed system I agree with the. 
A little reading of St. Thomas might save this. 
honest skeptic from some of the rash statements he makes so. |} 
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Understanding Our World 


FIRST RESULTS OF NAZI DICTATORSHIP 


The “National Revolution” in Germany is now an accom- 
plished fact. The Hitler-Papen government has strangled 
democracy, and only the shell of the Weimar Constitution re- 
mains. The National Socialist victory at the polls on March 5 
was followed by several weeks of terror, during which it was re- 
ported that numerous acts of violence were perpetrated by uni- 
formed Nazi Storm Troopers against Jews and ‘‘Marxists.’’ 
Since anti-Semitism has always been one of the fundamental 
points of Hitler’s program, liberal opinion both in the Reich and 
abroad had long feared that National Socialist accession to power 
would be accompanied by persecutions of the Jews. The im- 
position of a drastic censorship in the Reich, moreover, which 
has completely muzzled the opposition press and has, in some 
instances, threatened the dispatches of foreign correspondents, 
has made it difficult to ascertain the exact state of affairs. A 
general amnesty for Nazis charged with political crimes, which 
was proclaimed on March 22, added to the unfavorable im- 
pression abroad. 

In response to strong American protests, Secretary of State 
Hull asked the American diplomatic and consular representatives 
in Germany for a full report. Mr. Hull, in an official statement 
issued on March 26, declared that ‘‘a reply has now been received 
indicating that whereas there was for a short time considerable 
mistreatment of Jews, this phase may be considered virtually 
terminated. There was some picketing of Jewish merchandising 
stores and instances of professional discrimination. These 
manifestations were viewed with serious concern by the German 
government.’ Despite Secretary Hull’s reassuring declaration, 
enormous protest meetings against Hitlerism were held on March 
27 in many cities throughout the United States, and spontaneous 
movements to boycott German goods have been reported both 
here and abroad. As a result of these developments, much of 
the international good-will which moderate Germany had re- 
gained during the past fourteen years has been dissipated over- 
night. 

Although these manifestations of outraged foreign opinion 
have apparently placed the Hitler government on the defensive, 
the National Socialist Party issued a statement on March 27 
that reprisals against Jews would be undertaken systematically 
unless the “international Jewish propaganda’”’ against Germany 
is immediately stopped. Furthermore, official circles in Berlin 
are reported to have declared that the government will tolerate 
German boycotts of Jewish shops, goods, physicians, and lawyers 
as long as foreign nations permit such action against German 
goods. 

The Nazis have meanwhile consolidated their position. 
Local and provincial elections in Prussia on March 12 reflected 
much the same results as the Reichstag poll a week earlier, and 
the Hitler-Papen government has extended its control through- 
out the entire local and state bureaucracy in the Reich. Many 
Storm Troopers and some Stahlhelm members have been made 
deputy police officers, charged with keeping “order.” The Nazi- 
fication of German officialdom, always the backbone of the ex- 
cellent administration of the country, can not fail to have far- 
reaching consequences. 

In the Reich government, Hitler is now supreme. The 
Reichstag, meeting for a preliminary session in the old Garrison 
Church in Potsdam on March 21, was opened by President von 
Hindenburg in the presence of Hohenzollern princes and old- 
regime generals with all the pomp and circumstance of Im- 
perial Germany. The black, red and white flag of the Empire— 
which by a decree on March 15 had replaced the Republican 
black, red and gold—and the Nazi Swastika flew everywhere. 
After this dramatic opening, the parliament reconvened in 
Berlin and organized itself with great dispatch, re-electing Min- 
ister Goering as its president. The Communists, many of whom 
are in jail, were excluded from the sessions, although most of 
the Socialists were in their seats. On March 22 the Reichstag by 


a vote of 441 to 94 passed the Enabling Act demanded by the 
government and adjourned indefinitely. The Socialists alone 
voted against the act, even the Center Party and the remnants of 
the Democrats supporting it. 

Under this act, the present Cabinet may promulgate laws 
without the eventual approval of the Reichstag, which was neces- 
sary under Article 48 of the Constitution. Although the act 
states that the prerogatives of the Reichspresident remain un- 
touched, in reality the Cabinet may now override presidential 
opposition, for the signature of the President to emergency de- 
crees is no longer necessary. Moreover, the President’s right to 
dismiss the Chancellor is considered to be without practical 
significance. The Enabling Act is to remain in force until April 
1, 1937, unless the present government is replaced before that 
date, in which event it becomes invalid. 

On March 23, the day following the passage of the Enabling 
Act, Hitler addressed the Reichstag. He gave little indication 
regarding the definitive program of his government except to 
affirm private economic initiative, the rights of private property, 
the necessity for a sound currency, and the value to Germany of 
foreign trade. In the section of his address dealing with foreign 
policy, the Chancellor showed moderation. He declared that 
“the National Government is willing to hold out its hand for 
honest reconciliation to every nation that is willing to draw a 
line through the sad past.’”’ While deploring the lack of positive 
achievement at the Disarmament Conference, the Chancellor 
said that “his government would assist in every effort that might 
lead to general disarmament and secure Germany’s claim to 
equality.”” He expressed special satisfaction with Mussolini’s 
plan for the pacification of Europe and, although declaring that 
no agreement can ever be reached while there is a division of the 
continent into victors and vanquished, added: ‘“‘We are also 
convinced that an adjustment in our relations with France will 
be possible if both governments tackle the problem in a far-seeing 
manner.” —Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 


* * 


DEMOCRACY WILL PREVAIL 


It is inconceivable that a people who burned with the flame 
of liberty so long ago as 1848, who set up their democracy while 
the siege guns still smoked, will tolerate an autocratic rule for 
long, particularly if it fails to keep its flamboyant promises of 
bringing back prosperity. 

There may be a restoration of monarchy, with a Hohen- 
zollern or other royal line on the throne. That may be viewed 
as a backward step, but it would be accompanied by no such 
repression and negation of liberty as prevail in Germany to-day. 

History and time are on the side of German democracy. 
Willi Hellpach, a member of the Reichstag and of the Heidel- 
berg University faculty, pointed out a significant parallel in 1929: 
“Tt took the French people more than eighty years to settle down 
to their parliamentary republic—twice during that time they 
have experimented with royalism, twice with Caesarism. To-day, 
the vast majority desire only their republic; France has become 
one of the strongest ramparts against Fascism.” 

So it is with Germany. The people, harassed by economic 
distress, temporarily willing to follow any expedient, are experi- 
menting. But the spirit of ’48 and of Weimar, it may be con- 
fidently predicted, will come to the fore again, and democracy 
will prevail.—sSt. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


* * 


DOOMED BEFORE STARTED 


The Versailles Treaty stripped Germany of her colonial pos- 
sessions and imposed on her obligations too grievous to be borne 
with any degree of patience. 

Democracy hasn’t had the remotest chance to show its 
beneficent workings; it was doomed before it got good started.— 
Houston Post. 
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Friends of Men 


A Second Series of “‘Guides, Philosophers 
and Friends.”” By Charles F. Thwing. 
(Macmillan. $3.00.) 

To his already long list of books, most 
of them on educational topics, the Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity adds one which is concerned, like 
a predecessor, “‘Guides, Philosophers and 
Friends,’”’ with some of the great men of 
our own and recent times. Some of those 
who are thus made the subject of reminis- 
cences are or have been college presidents, 
and the interpretation of their personalities 
offered by their veteran colleague adds 
definitely to our knowledge of the men 
concerned. All the subjects of these es- 
says were men personally known to 
President Thwing, and he reveals his own 
character in discussing them. Evidently 
he has always been interested in others, 
in their problems and achievements, and 
the rich content of his own personality he 
has owed in part to the capacity to enter 
sympathetically into the lives of others. 

Many readers will turn quickly to the 
essay on Wilson and learn, perhaps with 
some surprise, of his great popularity with 
students, keen interest in and coaching of 
students, warm relations with fellow-pro- 
gressives on the Princeton faculty. Wil- 
son’s personal experience and success gave 
him insight into what colleges might be 
and do: “a college is not only a body of 
studies, but a mode of association; its 
courses are only its formal side, its con- 
tacts and contagions its realities.’”” Those 
words of his, in a famous Phi Beta Kappa 
oration, forecast most of the notable edu- 
cational experiments of our own day. 

President Thwing does not try to slur 
over the fact that Wilson had the capacity 
of intense hatred as well as of intense love, 
that he lacked conciliatory graces, and 
that he was deficient in patience; zeal out- 
ran discretion. Out of such human weak- 
ness on his side, easily matched by stub- 
born and even unscrupulous partisanship 
on the part of others, were born the antag- 
onisms which later, in the political field, 
drove Wilson into unfortunate isolation. 

An interesting chapter of “Summaries 
and Conclusions” gives us Dr. Thwing’s 
interpretation of the greatness of soul of 
the men he has admired. Understanding 
and judicial competence, ethical force, 
soundness of body, optimism or at least 
meliorism, fundamental] faith—these were 
the foundations of their lasting work. 

Presumably the biographical outline 
preceding each essay is authoritative, but 
we remember President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler speaking with pride and affection 
of Saco, Maine, in terms which suggested 
it was his birthplace, while Dr. Thwing’s 
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sketch gives it as Randolph, Mass. Dr. 
Thwing has drawn freely from many books, 
but he has added the valuable interpre- 
tations of a personal friend. Those who 
are interested in Phillips Brooks, Taft, 
Walter H. Page, Colonel Higginson, W. R. 
Thayer, Francis E. Clark (‘Christian 
Endeavor’’), Theodore C. Williams (‘““When 
thy heart with joy o’erflowing’’), Wilson, 
David Starr Jordan, Benjamin Ide Wheel- 
er, and others too numerous to mention, 

will find suggestive clues in these essays. 

H. ESBS. 

* * 
New Testament Times in Palestine 


By Shailer Mathews. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Every one can be a scholar, although it 
is given only to the few to be great scholars. 
For the ordinary student of the New 
Testament, nothing is more important 
than a realization of the society and times 
whence came the origins of the Christian 
faith and its early church emergence. 
Thirty years ago, Dean Mathews, of the 
University of Chicago Divinity School, 
wrote a book which performed this func- 
tion and contributed to the understanding 
of the gospel records and the teachings of 
New Testament times. Now he has com- 
pletely revised his former book, and printed 
a new edition. 

During the past generation the study of 
Greek and Roman backgrounds, especial- 
ly the mystery religions, has given much 
impetus to the consideration of New Tes- 
tament derivations. Dean Mathews’ 
book covers the period from the second 
century B. C. to the second century A. D., 
and for him the importance of Judaism in 
this period is paramount. After all, 
Christianity is thoroughly Jewish in origin, 
and then after that only, Greco-Roman. 
The chapters on “The Social Life of the 
Palestinian Jews’ and “The Religious 
Aspects of Judaism,” are therefore of real 
import to a proper orientation of one’s 
thought and ideas regarding the Founder 
of Christianity, and the milieu wherein he 
lived and brought his message. Dean 
Mathews’ book exhumes these facts, and 
gives one a better grasp of the mingling of 
other cultures with Judaism, as well as the 
reason for the kind of religion that emerged 
in Palestine nineteen hundred years ago. 
It is a splendid source book on the world 
of the New Testament. 

Richmond P. Miller. 

George School, Pa. 
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Adventures in a Man’s World 

By Courtney Borden. Macmillan. $2.00.) 

Oh, away to the joy of hunt and chase. 
Let us sing-of the sport of roughed grouse 
and quail, canvas-back duck, partridge 
and polar bear, walrus and rainbow trout. 
Close the desk, park the children with their 
nurses and in schools, and with rods and 


guns, dogs and guides, catch the exhilara- 
tion of sport for man’s sake. That is the 
world of the sportsman, and the author of 
this book, the wife of a sportsman, herself 
a sportswoman, knows this world and tells 
of it as one can find it all over the North 
American continent. (Note: A sportsman 
is not only one who is devotedly fond of 
the quest for fish and game, but also one 
who has the material wherewithal to pur- 
sue this quest.) 

It is a life of great sacrifice! One must 
be willing to “give up the attractive and 
stimulating amusements of a sophisticated 
urban existence in order to dwell in the 
depths of the country.’’ There one can 
“Jive quietly and calmly and appreciate 
the richness of each day as it moves in- 
evitably from sun-up to sun-down, in a 
leisurely fashion so easy to enjoy.’’ For “a 
man who loves his guns and tackle, feels 
within him at every new season of the year 
the urge to put them to use, to get away 
somewhere that can not be penetrated by 
telephones, and business deals, bills and 
worries.”’ And yet, withal, says the sports- 
woman, wife and mother: ‘‘Perhaps I am 
leaving a wrong impression. The impres 
sion that life, for us, has been one continual 
merry-go-round of sport, one continual 
search for this recreation and that ad- 
venture. Quite the contrary. These ex- 
cursions into the refreshing peace of woods 
and waters have been our greatest luxu- 
ries.’”’ (Sic.) 

For those who can and do enjoy the life 
of luxurious sport, or desire to partake in 
it vicariously, this book will afford enjoy- 
ment and thrill. It is for both men and 
women who await eagerly the “opening 
days”’ of the four seasons of the year when: 
hunting and fishing can provide one with 
life’s best satisfactions. But it tells of a 
homocentric world, in which Saint Augus- 
tine’s epigram has been reversed. These 
tales of sport seem to imply: Thou hast 
made us for ourselves, and we are restless: 
until we find ourselves—in pleasure, joy 
and sport. As long as there are dogs who 
can point to birds to be killed, and guides. 
to lead to streams where fish are to be 
caught, yes, civilization must be safe for 
luxury. But, never once think of the 
implications of property as a trust, of 
man’s relation to nature and animal life, 
or of an economy which provides the 
source of adventure and sport for the ac- 
quisitive who have. 

Richmond P. Miller. 

George School, Pa. 
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Inscription for a Library 
I who am thin with hunger, 
I who need bite and sup, 
Come to you with my platter, 
Run to you with my cup. 
Lizette Woodworth: Reese.. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


ACTIVITY CALENDAR 


April 22. Metropolitan District (New 
York) Y. P. C. U. annual Get-Together 
at All Souls Church, Brooklyn. Supper 
6.15, followed by entertainment, games 
and dancing. Address inquiries to J. 
Stewart Diem, 788 East 21st St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

April 23. North Shore and Middlesex 
Leagues joint meeting at Malden 
(Mass.) Universalist church. Social 
hour six to seven. Light refreshments. 

April 29. Eastern State Banquet and 
Dance of the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island unions at Wakefield Universalist 
church. Discussion group convenes at 
3.30 p. m. under the leadership of Rev. 
Roger Etz, D. D. Topic, ““What the 
Free Church of America Will Mean to 
the Y. P. C. U.” Banquet at 6.30. 
Tickets for entire evening program $1.00. 
Overnight and banquet reservations 
from Haskell Field, 46 Pleasant St., 
Wakefield. 

May 20. Middlesex League Annual Meet- 
ing at the Melrose Universalist church. 
May 10 is the final date for making sup- 
perreservations. Tickets35cents. Tele- 
phone John Batchelder, SOMerset 8010. 

May 28. Annual Memorial Service at the 
grave of John Murray in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass. 

May 29 and 30. Spring Conference of the 
California unions at place to be an- 
nounced. Address inquiries to Don 
Ladd, 2308 Lemon Avenue, Arcadia, Cal. 

June 3. Pennsylvania Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion at Linesville. Convenes at 5 p.m. 
Many critical issues are to be acted 
upon and therefore a large attendance is 
hoped for. Address inquiries to Howard 
Jones, president, 1520 Schlager St., 
Scranton, Pa. 

June 4. Annual Field Day of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island unions at the 
Clara Barton Homestead in North Ox- 
ford. Picnic lunch. 

June 21 (?). Ohio Y. P. C. U. Convention 
at Columbus. Address inquiries to Miss 
Rosalie Johnston, president, 766 E. 
Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

July 5 to 9. 45th Annual Meeting of the 
‘General Y. P. C. U. at Turkey Run 
State Park, Indiana. Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, Oscar F. Vogt, 
908 West 31st St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

July 9 to 16. Mid-West Institute at Tur- 
key Run. Delegates to the Convention 
should plan to remain over. Dean, 
Sydney R. Esten, 4112 Graceland Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

July 22 to 29. Ferry Beach Conference. 
Dean, Rev. Richard Bird, Jr., Southold, 
N. Y. The ‘Ferry Beacher” will be 
issued in a few weeks, giving information 
about rates, accommodations and high- 
lights of the programs. 


(Note: This calendar will appear again 
in augmented form in the May 13 issue of 
the Leader. Data should reach the column 
editor by May 3.) 
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ANTI-ALCOHOL SUNDAY 


April 80 has been designated as Anti- 
Aleohol Sunday for the Universalist 
young people’s groups. Years ago it would 
have been called ‘“Temperance”’ Sunday. 
Up-to-date teaching about beverage al- 
cohol, however, makes the word temper- 
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ance a misnomer. Science has shown that 
the human body and mind can not func- 
tion normally even with moderate doses of 
alcohol. Every day automobile drivers 
provide tragic proof of this. Total ab- 
stinence is the goal now. 

All unions have received pamphlets 
containing information about beverage 
alcohol. These are to be used in con- 
junction with the special service and topic 
outline entitled ‘““The Destructive Power 
of Beverage Alcohol” sent to the Devo- 
tional Superintendent. In addition, Mas- 
sachusetts unions are to receive a set of 
“Five Minute Talks” which will be helpful 
in getting members interested in the sub- 
ject through participation. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A SUNDAY FOR A WOMEN’S PRO- 
GRAM 


We have days set apart which we call 
Laymen’s Sunday, Young People’s Sun- 
day and Women’s Sunday. Of late years 
we have not tried to publish a uniform 
program for the observance of Women’s 
Day in our churches, but we urge our 
women to plan programs best suited to 
their services. If the minister objects to 
giving over the Sunday morning service to 
the women, perhaps he will be willing to 
allow fifteen or twenty minutes of the 
hour for the women to present their pro- 
gram. We always suggest that the pro- 
grams be planned to take in all the or- 
ganizations of your church on the day set 
apart for Women’s Sunday. Have some 
young women’s class in your church school 
take the program for the day. Urge some 
young woman of the Y. P. C. U. to tell of 
some of the projects of the W. N. M. A. at 
the young people’s Sunday meeting. 

This year we suggest May 7 as the Sun- 
day when all over the country some em- 
phasis may be put on the program of the 
only national women’s organization of our 
Universalist Church. We read “‘The Twi- 
light of Missions” in a recent issue of 
Harper’s, and we hear discussed the report 
of the Laymen’s Inquiry, ‘“Re-Thinking 
Missions.”’ Organizations are being formed 
to maintain the old way of missions 
rather than to proceed with the recom- 
mendations of the group of laymen who 
studied the foreign situation so thoroughly. 
The subject of missions is very much in the 
fore at the present time. We believe that 
so long as there is a church there will be 
missions, but the interpretation of that 
word may be widely different from the old 
thought of it. There are various defini- 
tions. We like “a charge given to go and 
perform some service,” or ‘“‘an organized 
effort for enlightenment and elevation of 
some community or region.’”’ We wish 
our missionary program might be given 
everywhere as the charge of every woman 
affiliated with the W. N. M. A 


SPRING AT THE CLARA BARTON 


BIRTHPLACE 


It’s a time of freshening up all around, 
isn’t it? The little old homestead is to 
receive its share this spring because of the 
loyalty of the friends who filled the little 
red stockings sent them at Christmas time. 
It is going to have a lovely fresh coat of 
white paint and the shutters a coat or two 
of green paint. Work will commence very 
soon so that the Birthplace may be dressed 
up for Flag Day, June 14. 

There are other signs that we are to 
have a busy summer at North Oxford. 
Undoubtedly you will recall that we pub- 
lished not long ago some of our dreams for 
the summer camp during July and August 
for little girls with diabetes. Hardly had 
our wishes been made known when one of 
the most loyal members of our Grove Hall 
Circle phoned that she and a class in the 
Grove Hall church school would see that 
the Camp was supplied with two attractive 
out-door fireplaces. The Worcester Sun- 


“day Telegram carried an article entitled 


“Boy Scouts to Build Fireplaces, Visit 
Barton Memorial at Oxford to Select 
Site.’ Earle C. McKinstry of Worcester, 
one of our active Universalist young men, 
and assistant scout executive of the 
Worcester Area Council, visited the Clara 
Barton Birthplace with the scoutmaster of 
Troop 120, and Mrs. Grace K. Thayer, 
director of our camp and chairman of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Committee, to- 
gether with members of the troop, to look 
over the site for the fireplaces. 

Camp will open for eight weeks on June 
24. There is much to be done in prep- 
aration for the opening of camp, and we 
want you all to know that we have from 
our custodian and her husband, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul L. Marshall, perfect co-opera- 
tion in every project we undertake. 

And just a reminder of the fancy articles 
you are planning to send for the sales 
tables. Send them any time now, for we 
are planning for many guests now that 
the weather is better. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


HERE AND THERE IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


The following schools in New York 
state were recently visited under the aus- 
pices of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion. We found folks hard at work. There 
was something of interest in each place 
visited. 

Cortland, N. Y. Here a minister and his 
wife who know how religious education 
ought to operate are doing everything in 
their power to see that it does function for 
the good of the group they serve. We were 
impressed with the type of workers’ meet- 
ings which they hold monthly. Reports 
on attendance and finances take a back 
seat, that discussion, talks, reviews of 
educational procedure and policy shall be 

brought to those who are guiding the 
youth of this parish. 

Cicero, N. Y. A village community 
this, strong in genial fellowship. Dif- 
ferent groups serve 25 cent suppers here 
bi-weekly, and all stay to share the evening 
together. Not a planned program, but 
conversation, games, etc., make it a pleas- 
ant occasion. 

Watertown, N. Y. One of the finest 
schools we have, thoroughly depart- 
mentalized, and functioning regularly and 
well. Manned by a group of trained, in- 
telligent leaders, who know the value of 
keeping up to the minute in thinking and 
method. Each year this city conducts a 
community training school, and for ten 
years our leaders have found it to their ad- 
vantage to attend. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Another city church 
where the parish boundaries are not even 
confined to the city limits. Yet every one 
shares in the program of the church, and 
that program seeks to meet the need of 
those who call this their church home. ~ 

Middleport, N. Y. A “going’’ church, of 
which any minister could be rightly proud. 
A young people’s chorus choir has been 
formed, and means much to those in it, as 
well as to those who hear it each week. 
The minister is teaching a ‘‘Co-ed Class,” 
which is proving very popular. The ma- 
terial which he ig using, and to which the 
group is responding most actively, is of 
college grade. The superintendent and 
assistant alternate each week in conducting 
the services of worship for the school. 

Perry, N. Y. One of our so-called 
“smaller schools,” yet large in leadership 
and possibiliiies. The youngest teacher of 
the group has already taken advantage of 
the summer school held near by at Silver 
Lake each season, and plans to attend this 
year. This is one of the finest training 
centers in New York State, and ought to 
draw teachers from other Universalist 
schools thereabouts. 

Syracuse, N. Y. One of our larger 
schools, and one of the few having an adult 
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AN EASTER PRAYER 
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* 
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* Lord, now that spring is in the 
i world, 

ze And every tulip is a cup 

* Filled with the wine of thy great 
* love, 

e Lift thou me up. 

* 

* Raise thou my heart as flowers arise 
ee To greet the glory of thy day, 

* ‘With soul as clean as lilies are, 

And white as they. 

. Charles Hanson Towne. 

* 

* 
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group. The Adult Forum meets weekly 
at the school hour, often having speakers 
from the outside on current events and 
current thinking. Over 100 members, 
with usually 75 per cent on hand. On Suf- 
folk Sunday, when the school was visited, a 
class of intermediate girls conducted a 
splendid service. 

Little Falls, N. Y. The school rooms 
here are in the process of being redeco- 
rated. What a difference it makes to the 
whole teaching program of a church, when 
the need is felt of having livable rooms in 
which to house the pupils. A dull, dismal 
gray is being replaced by cheerful, warm 
buff shades, and the result will change the 
atmosphere completely. 

Coopersiown, N. Y. We were impressed 
by the loyalty of some forty women, who, 
whether there are church services here or 
not, continue to meet every other week to 
keep the interest in their church active. 
Many of them come miles. The day we 
met with them, they were making suits 
for the Clara Barton Camp girls. By now 
we expect this group has supplied the 
necessary teachers to head up the new 
school which was in the offing. They cer- 
tainly are capable of doing a fine piece of 
work. 

Schuyler Lake, N. Y. Another school 
which carries on its service to the young 
folks, whether it is able to afford preaching 
services or not. Manned by present or 
former public school teachers, it is making 
a real effort to give its pupils the training 
which they need. 

Binghamton, N. Y. Like Waterloo, 
Iowa, a church which at present holds all 
its sessions in a lovely old home. But 
very muchachurch! Remodeled, adapted, 
well equipped, and with a splendid corps 
of interested and active workers. This 
type of setting offers a great many ad- 
vantages which can not be duplicated in 
the average church building, and certainly 
these latter have no remodeled stables 
which ean yield such a parish house! 
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INCREASING ATTENDANCE 


Four correspondents recently mentioned 
increasing attendance in their church 
schools. 

Urbana, Ill. The minister reports that 
attendance is “running well over sixty 
each Sunday.” This is nearly double 
last year’s record. 

Bangor, Me. “Our church school is in 
excellent condition. Last Sunday we had 
between 400 and 500 present.”’ 

Dexter, Me. “Our attendance at church 
school has been remarkable the past few 
Sundays: 118, 120 and 116, with an active 
enrollment of 116. There has been noth- 
ing special to attract either.” 

Malden, Mass. ‘Fifty-four new pupils 
have been enrolled since Sept. 7; fourteen 
new teachers have been enlisted this year. 
The average attendance has been over the 
200 mark eleven times up to March 5. On 
March 19 we expect to hold the first meet- 
ing of a church school class for men be- 
tween eighteen and thirty years. We ex- 
pect an enrollment of twenty-five in this 
class on the first Sunday.” 

* * 
WHAT THE BANK HOLIDAY DID 
FOR US 

A certain check, a contribution to the 
G.S.8. A., had to be returned to its sender. 
When the new one came a few days later 
what was our surprise to find it made out 
for two and one half times the amount of 
the original. Our first thought of course was 
that a mistake had been made. But the 
accompanying letter proved that the sender 
knew perfectly well what he was about. 

It contained a fine word of appreciation 
for the G. S. 8. A. and proved beyond a 
doubt that changing one’s mind for the 
better is not the exclusive prerogative of 
woman. 


* * 


SCHOOLS THAT ARE STANDING BY 


We are grateful to the following schools 
for contributions to the G.S. 8. A. received 
this week: 

Lewiston, Me. 

Brockton, Mass. 

Orange, Mass. 

Salem, Mass. 

Nashua, N. H. 

Floral Park, N. Y. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Watertown, N. Y. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

“IT have organized three Junior choir 
groups, girls’, boys’ and mixed, to take 
over choir music for three Sundays of each 
month, adults to take the fourth Sunday. 
Thus I hope to strengthen the church and 
link up church and Sunday school.” So 
writes Mrs. M. F. Inman, leader of the 
First Universalist church school of Fox- 
boro, Mass. 
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- Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Rutland.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here March 5 and 12, 
and met with the pulpit committee March 
10. Rev. Fred Hamilton, Springfield, 
Mass., preached March 19 and 26. The 
Glee Club of Green Mountain Juaior Col- 
lege, Poyltney, gave a concert in the 
church Sunday evening, March 26. Mrs. 
C. J. Cleveland, Miss Susanne M. Shaw 
and Miss Barbara Crampton received 
diplomas from the recent Community 
School of Religious Education. Mrs. Pen- 
noyer recently gave a talk to the Mission 
Circle, and on Feb. 23 lectured before 
the Zonta Club. The Men’s Club heard 
Rey. William 1. Forkell, chaplain of the 
State Prison at Windsor, in a lecture on 
“The Treatment of Prisoners,” March 9. 
Miss Margaret Knight, who recently came 
from Worcester, Mass., to take the posi- 
tion of assistant librarian here, has become 
leader of a troop of girl scouts. The Con- 
gregational church at Brandon held a 
memorial service for Rev. Walter Thorpe 
Sunday evening, March 5, and St. Paul’s 
Lodge, No. 25, F. and A. M., attended in 
a body. There have been memorial edi- 
torials for Mr. Thorpe in the Rutland 
Herald, Burlingion Free Press, Barre Times 
and Burlington News, among the dailies, 
and in the Manchester Journal, Randolph 
Herald and News, and several other 
weeklies. * * Felchville.—The Superin- 
tendent preached here Sunday afternoon, 
March 12. The Ladies’ Aid met with Mrs. 
C. E. Cleveland Feb. 2, with Mrs. B. F. 
Thornton Feb. 16, with Mrs. George D. 
Burnham March 2 and at the church par- 
lors March 16. There was a community 
recreation meeting in the parish hall Feb. 
28. * * Washington.—The Superintend- 
ent preached in the “North Washington”’ 
ehurch March 19, when there was a large 
audience present, speke to the Sunday 
school, met the official board of the church 
and gave a talk to the young people’s 
society in the evening. At the morning 
service Clarence Simmons, Jr., sang a solo, 
“He Leadeth Me,”’ from a book which he 
always has used, the School Service Book 
put out by Charles L. Hutchinson and our 
Publishing House. There was a sleigh 
ride party March 8. The Ladies’ Mite 
Society met March 30 with Mrs. J. F. 
Calef, when two new members joined and 
officers were elected. * * St. Albans.— 
The Superintendent preached here March 
26, and made some calls on the sick and 
others. The Lend-a-Hand Society met 
with Mrs. Joseph A. Lambert March 7, 
and arranged to put in a telephone connec- 
tion for Mrs. Ethel E. Spaulding, aged 
eighty, who recently fell and broke her 
ribs. There was a large attendance March 
9 at the Chapin Literary Club, with Mrs. 
George Nye, when Mrs. Charlotte Lewis 
gave a sketch of the life of the French 


author, Racine, and read his play, ‘‘Ber- 
nice.” A number of people, among them 
several Episcopalians, have very favor- 
ably commented on the ministry of the 
Wayside Community Pulpit. Col. Fred 
B. Thomas was elected president of the 
Norwich Club of Northwestern Vermont, 
at the meeting held here March 30. Rev. 
and Mrs. Harold Niles and family were in 
this vicinity recently. * * Convention 
Centennial.—The fact that this is the 
one hundredth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of our Convention has meant a 
great deal of historical research and occa- 
sional preparations, and this planning and 
working will reach through the year and 
beyond. Just now we have especially in 
mind the annual June meetings of the 
Convention at Woodstock. * * Conven- 
tion Legislation.—By vote of the Con- 
vention Board of Trustees the Superin- 
tendent had presented before the Vermont 
Legislature, by Senator Wm. H. Botsford 
of Rutland, Senate Bill No. 37, entitled 
“An Act Relating to the Ownership and 
Disposition of Certain Church Property.” 
The bill passed the Senate Feb. 24 and the 
House of Representatives March 17 and 
was signed by the Governor March 22, 
after some discussion and thoroughgoing 
consideration, but without any lobbying 
whatsoever. The bill provides against 
property of extinct societies becoming 
alienated to selfish personal ends, and also 
provides for the protection of the locality 
itself against any undemocratic proceeding 
on the part of the Convention. The Ver- 
mont Baptist State Convention and the 
Vermont Congregational Conference had 
obtained similar legislation and, though no 
particular situation was thought of in con- 
nection with this precautionary planning, 
it was held to be advisable for our de- 
nomination to be properly prepared for 
any eventuality. The Superintendent had 
the help of the legal experience of Rev. H. 
Edward Latham and of the business wis- 
dom of Henry C. Farrar, president, and 
George A. Perry, trustee, of the Conven- 
tion. * * Our Folks in the Govern- 
ment.— Vermont must be a good realm for 
Universalists to enter official public life, 
or the citizens have great wisdom in their 
choice of leaders. Though the writer is 
well acquainted only with the successful 
man, it is reported that the two candidates 
in 1932 and the three in 1930 for the Re- 
publican nomination for Governor, Hon. 
Stanley Calef Wilson of Chelsea, Hon. W. 
Arthur Simpson of Lyndonville, and the 
late Hon. John W. Gordon of Barre, are all 
Universalists. Mr. Simpson has recently 
retired as one of three state highway board 
members and has been elected president 
of the Eastern Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. The late Mr. Gordon had served 
Barre as mayor for 2 number of years; and 


his son, Attorney John A. Gordon, is active 
in church work. Mr. Wilson is a life-long 
and devoted Universalist, his parents 
having been officers for many years at 
Washington. On the Democratic side, 
Hon. Park H. Pollard of Proctorsville, 
cousin of President Calvin Coolidge, and 
one of the three legislators to make ar- 
rangements for the memorial service in the 
General Assembly of Vermont, was chair- 
man of the Vermont delegation to the in- 
auguration of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt (Mrs. Inez J. Woodbury of Northfield 
being also on that committee), and it is 
common understanding that he can have 
anything in an official line which might 
properly come toa Vermonter from the new 
Administration. Mrs. Margaret Tucker of 
Brattleboro, National Republican Com- 
mitteeman, and State Senator Luella Ford 
Bickford of Bradford, were both speakers 
at the Republican Women’s Club luncheon 
in Montpelier recently. * * The State 
Legislators.—The General Assembly of 
Vermont, which closed a three months’ 
session on March 25, had a number of 
Universalist members. In the Senate was 
Adna Bemis Cobleigh, Newport City, who 
is one of the state highway board. In the 
House of Representatives were George 
Hall Walker from Whiting in Addison 
County; Rodney Charles Gloyd from Rich- 
mond in Chittenden County; Burt L. 
Richardson from Orange in Orange Coun- 
ty; Walter Howard Martin from Plain- 
field in Washington County; Lewis A. 
Sumner from Halifax in Windham County; 
and the following from Windsor County: 
Clarence Erle Cleveland from Reading 
(Felchville); Don E. Moore from Sharon; 
Henry E. Taylor from Springfield; Melvin 
Ray Blood from West Windsor; Rev. 
James Lonsdale Dowson from Woodstock; 
Carlos O. Spaulding from Bethel; Charles 
I. Davis from Bridgewater; Park H. Pol- 
lard from Cavendish; Arthur B. Pollard 
from Chester. The last four named are 
Democrats and all the others are Repub- 
licans. Park H. Pollard is chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee. Former 
Attoraey-General J. Ward Carver, Barre, 
and Judges M. H. Alexander and S. S. 
Watson of St. Albans, appeared before the 
legislature for their communities. The re- 
tiring head of the Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment, Hon. Charles T. Pierce, is also a 
Universalist. * * Mr. Sargent.—Hon. 
John Garibaldi Sargent, former U. S. 
Attorney General, who had been in ill 
health for a year, and underwent opera- 
tions at the Mary Fletcher Hospital in 
Burlington a few weeks ago, has returned 
to his home in Ludlow, and has been gain- 
ing in health ever since. The Convention 
Superintendent has called numbers of 
times, both in Burlington and in Ludlow. 
He is indebted to this distinguished lawyer 
for continued legal and other advice and 
co-operation. * * Andover.—George Pres- 
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ton Farrar, father of Rev. H. A. Farrar, 
died in Chester, March 25, 1933. He was 
born in Springfield, Vt., Nov. 8, 1853, son 
of Oliver and Sarah Burt Farrar. Besides 
his wife, Mrs. Myrta Fuller Farrar, whom 
he married in 1884, he is-survived by five 
sons: Dr. Lonnie, Worcester, Mass., Rev. 
Harry A. of the Community Church of 
Andover, Roy of Springfield and Eddie 
and Raymond of Chester; by three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Grace Wiggins and Miss Vera 
of Chester, and Mrs. Marion Ford of Lud- 
low; by his sister, Mrs. Chestina Beard of 
Chester; and by twenty-six grandchildren. 
The funeral was held March 28, Rev. 
William Ballou, Congregational church, 
Chester, officiating, assisted by Rev. H. A. 
Farrar. * * Barre.—The Sunday eve- 
ning drama hour subjects have been: 
March 5, ‘‘Maternity,’”’ by Eugene Brieux; 
March 12, “The Ivory Door,” by A. A. 
Milne; March 19, ‘““Wings Over Europe,” 
by Nichols and Brown. Rev. Dayton Yo- 
der, Unitarian minister at Montpelier, 
took the second night in the absence of 
Rev. L. G. Williams. Mr. Williams that 
evening gave the discourse before a largely 
attended union Lenten service at All 
Souls Church, Brattleboro, on ‘Investing 
in Personality.” A chorus of sixty girls, 
under the direction of Mrs. Leon Brown, 
director of the Universalist girls’ choir, 
furnished the music at the union civic re- 
ligious service March 26. Rev. L. G. 
Williams read and interpreted Sir Richard 
Burton’s philosophic poem, ‘“The Kasidah, 
or the Lay of the Higher Law,” on Ash 
Wednesday; gave a talk on “‘The Psychol- 
ogy of the Play ‘The Strange Interlude’ ”’ 
at the Unitarian church, Montpelier, 
March 24; gave an illustrated talk on “‘The 
World’s Great Masterpieces” to the Al- 
liance March 20; had charge of three one- 
act plays for the boy scouts March 10, and 
directed another performance of “‘The Old 
Peabody Pew’ here March 31, also at 
Plainfield March 22. Mrs. Williams, in 
costume, gave a talk on “Tunisia” to the 
Woman’s Club, March 14. The annual 
World Day of Prayer was observed in our 
church March 3 and the Mission Circle 
served tea at the close of the meeting. The 
every member canvass was held March 12. 
Convention Trustee and Mrs. Horace A. 
Richardson have spent several weeks in 
Florida. * * Bellows Falls.—Rev. Frances 
A. Kimball conducted the World Day of 
Prayer meeting in the Congregational 
church March 3, and preached in the 
United Church March 5. Rev. James B. 
Sargent, Financial Secretary of the Ver- 
mont Congregational Conference, preached 
March 12. Rev. Herbert R. Livingston 
preached March 19 and 26, the latter ser- 
mon being his farewell. <A bon voyage 
party was held March 27 in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Livingston and Miss Helen, who 
was home from Connecticut Girls’ College, 
and during the program on a ship’s deck, 
there was a presentation of a purse. Rev. 
Mr. Livingston began his new pastorate at 
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Feeding Hills, Mass., April 2. The United 
Women’s Society met March 9 and held a 
Chinese supper March 15. * * Brattleboro. 
—Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt offered the 
prayer at the union Lenten service March 
19, at the First Baptist Church. He spoke 
to the Fireside Club recently on “The 
Materialistic Lens Grinder Who Thought 
Much about God.’ His Sunday sermons 
are being very favorably commented on. 
* * Jacksonville.—The Ladies’ Aid is 
meeting every Thursday and the Sunday 
school is doing well. * * Springfield.— 
Rev. H. E. Latham spoke to the Rotary 
Club March 20, on ‘‘Is There Any Good 
in These Bad Times?” The Sunday school 
held a valentine party Feb. 14, regular 
meeting Feb. 15, and met with Mr. and 
Mrs. Latham March 15. The Young 
Women’s Club held its monthly supper and 
social March 8. Mrs. Linwood Gillette 
spoke at the annual meeting of the Al- 
trurian Club Feb. 18. Mrs. M. C. Lovell 
was chairman of the D. A. R. meeting 
Feb. 22. Mrs. Louise Henrietta Bixby, 
widow of Elbert P. Norton, died Feb. 18, 
1933. She was an active church member. 
Miss Helen Allbee is a teacher at North- 
field Seminary. Miss Priscilla Perry has 
been chosen posture queen at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, by a campus ballot in 
connection with the activities of health 
week. She is active also in literary, dra- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Brockton motored 
to Barre, Vt., on March 31 and in the 
evening addressed a mass meeting of two 
thousand quarry workers and _ stone 
cutters. 

Rev. Charles Huntington Pennoyer of 
Rutland, Vt., Superintendent of Churches 
in Vermont and Quebec, preached on 
Sunday, Feb. 12, for the United Church in 
Bellows Falls, on “‘Heirs and Pioneers.” 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ent, preached in Lawrence at the Maundy 
Thursday service. He gave the address 
at the roll call of the church in Norwood on 
Good Friday evening, and will be the 
preacher at the Easter morning service in 
the First Church in Lowell. 

Rev. Albert Hammatt, Longmeadow, 
Mass., is the preacher in the Springfield, 
Second Church on April 16, 23 and 80. 


Mr. Howard C. Gilman began his pas- 
torate in Swampscott, Mass., on April 9. 


Rev. Douglas Robbins of New Haven, 
Conn., was supply preacher in Medford, 
Mass., on April 9. 

Rev. J. K. Dillon of Greenup, IIl., died 
March 18. 


Dr. van Schaick preached at a union ser- 
vice of Lutherans and Methodists in 
Cobleskill April 2, and filled the pulpit of 
the First Universalist Church in Lowell 
April 9. 
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matic and musical circles of the university. 
* * Williamstown.—Rey. Charles Cort- 
land Salisbury, Barton, Vt., succeeds the 
late Rev. John Kimball as minister of the 
Congregational church here. One of the 
recent preachers here was Rev. William 
E. Manning Todd, Albany, N. Y. The 
Ladies’ Social Circle of the Universalist 
church met March 16. * * Woodstock.— 
Rev. James L. Dowson lectured March 9 
on ‘Experiences in China” to a union 
missionary meeting in the Methodist 
church, Barre, and again March 12 to 
the Unitarian Y. P. R. U. of Montpelier. 
The North Chapel Men’s Club program of 
Jan. 25 was moving pictures by the Wood- 
stock Electric Co.; Feb. 3, whist party, 
and March 30, Depression Card Party. 
* * Huntingville, Que. —Miss Gertrude 
Hunting, R. N., after a short visit with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Hunting, 
has sailed from Boston for Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, to resume her social service work. 
* * North Hatley, Que.—The Ladies’ 
Aid held a fine meeting, March 23, with 
Mrs. J. A. Sequin and Mrs. Eva Call. * * 
General Notes.—Henry C. Farrar, presi- 
dent of the Convention, was elected presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters at the recent 
annual meeting. Mr. Farrar is also presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Sill 
Odd Fellows Home Association, Ludlow. 
Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Among callers at Headquarters last 
week were Rev. Conard B. Rheiner of 
Norway, Maine, Rev. Donald Lester of 
Rumford, Maine, and Rev. William A. 
Haney of Norwich, Conn. 


Miss Florence Sandquist of New Haven, 
Conn., visited Headquarters April 7. 


Although Rev. Hazel I. Kirk was un- 
able to preach after her accident on April 1, 
the service in the Danvers church was 
held, one member of the church reading 
Miss Kirk’s sermon and another con- 
ducting the rest of the service. 


Mrs. Luther Morris, wife of Rev. Luther 
Morris, Stoughton, Mass., has returned to 
her home after several weeks in the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Before Rev. Harold H. Niles 
left for his new field of labor at Bridgeport, 
Conn., he and Mrs. Niles were the guests 
of honor at a banquet given by Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants at St. John’s 
Episcopal Cathedral. Mrs. Niles was 
presented with a beautiful bouquet of 
tulips. The Knights of the Round Table, a 
luncheon club of which Mr. Niles was a 
past president, held a special ladies’ day 
meeting and presented Mr. and Mrs. Niles 
with an oil painting by the famous Colo- 
rado artist, Dave Sterling. Mrs. Edwin 
Van Cise gave a reception in her home 
which was largely attended by friends both 
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in the church and out. Among those 
present was Father William F. O’Ryan, 
the venerable Catholic priest who spoke at 
our church the last Sunday evening in 
January. The Hesperian Club gave a 
reception in honor of Mrs. Niles at the 
home of Mrs. W. H. Colvin. The Fireside 
Club, an enthusiastic organization in the 
church which was established by Mr. Niles, 
held a party on Saturday evening and pre- 
sented Mr. and Mrs. Niles with a jar of 
currency with the best wishes of their 
friends, Mr. Horace Montague making the 
presentation. The Senior and Junior 
Young People’s Christian Unions met at 
the same time and presented Albert and 
Nathan Niles with tokens of their friend- 
ship. A large congregation was present 
the last Sunday. Denverising, the official 
organ of the Advertising Club of Denver, 
printed the following statement: ‘‘Mem- 
bers of different societies and creeds told 
Rev. Harold H. Niles good-by the other 
night at Saint John’s in the Wilderness 
chapel house. This distinguished young 
clerical leader is leaving Denver to go to 
Bridgeport, Conn., in a Universalist pas- 
torate. He has been in Denver for ten 
years in First Universalist Church here, 
and has been active in every branch of 
civic and cultural work in that time. He 
has been a member of various societies, 
chaplain of the House of Representatives, 
president of Knights of the Round Table, 
his service club, and general all-around 
good fellow, who has addressed this club 
and many others, repeatedly, and in- 
structively. Denver is sorry to see him go 
and wishes him well!” 


Connecticut 

Norwich.—Rey. William A. Haney, 
pastor. The parish meeting was held 
Monday, April 8. On Jan. 3 we had a 
union Week of Prayer service in our 
church. Our new vested choir of about 
twenty voices made a fine contribution to 
the service. 

Illinois 

Oak Park.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. By action of the board of 
trustees space has been made available in 
Unity House for young people’s club- 
rooms. The Y. P. C. U. have undertaken 
the work of obtaining and installing the 
furniture and equipment. This is being 
partly financed by the sale of Dr. Adams’ 
books, the young people acting as agents 
and all profits accruing to the Union. In- 
terest in the Sunday evening devotional 
meetings is deepening. Definitely re- 
ligious themes prove the most popular, 
as is always the case when they are proper- 
ly presented. — 

Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rey. W. G. Price, pastor. 
Another new member was received into 
our church recently. We have averaged 
to receive some one into the church about 
every other Sunday since Christmas. 
The following have been elected as the 
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new board: Carr Taylor, president; Nellie 
Caskeyl, secretary; Mrs. Minnie Brad- 
bridge, treasurer; Harold Taylor, Mrs. 
Mary Rushing, James Rice, trustees. 


Massachusetts 


Abington.—The Friendly Hour service 
at the church on Sunday evenings is con- 
tinuing to bring out a large attendance. 
On March 19, Miss Helen W. Rice, as- 
sistant supervisor of the State Sunday 
School Association, spoke on ‘“‘Glimpses of 
an American Trip,’’ which she took the 
past summer over the country. On 
March 26, the subject thought at the ser- 
vices was “‘Service.”’ The principal speaker 
was Miss N. Winifred Hambly of the 
Brockton Enterprise, who spoke on her ex- 
periences as a newspaper woman. On 
April 2, the subject was “Faith, Hope and 
Love, but the greatest of these is Love.’’ 
The choir assisted each evening, adding 
greatly to the service. Union services 
were conducted during Holy Week under 
the auspices of the Abington Federation of 
Churches. Our church will observe its 
ninety-seventh anniversary in May this 
year, the first meeting being held April 6, 
1836. Rev. Thomas Barrows was the 
first pastor and preached in the old school- 
house till 1838, when services were held in 
the town house till 1841, when the church 
edifice was erected. 


* Be 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The meeting of the ministers of Boston 
and vicinity on Monday, April 3, was in 
some ways highly successful. The attend- 
ance was small but the attention was all 
that could be desired. 

After a routine business meeting, Mrs. 
Albert Carter was introduced and spoke 
briefly but interestingly of the ‘Better 
Homes in America’? movement, reporting 
especially the transformation of tenements 
in the slum sections and asking the co- 
operation of the ministers in carrying 
the work into homes of all varieties. She 
announced that the week beginning April 
23 is to be a ““Better Homes” period, when 
exhibits will be given in various centers 
and when sermons will be delivered and 
many addresses made with the hope of 
arousing the public to study what could 
and ought to be done to make domestic 
life more successful and happier. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester was introduced 
as one who, in contrast to a famous 
“gloomy dean” across the water, is every- 
where known as the sunny dean. Hespoke 
most interestingly about the Book of Job, 
drawing out many lessons appropriate for 
the Lenten season. Job was pictured as 
a just and wise man, who lost property, 
family and health and became an object 
of disgust because of his physical condi- 
tion. Of deeper thought than his so-called 
“friends” who came to comfort him, he 
rejected their theory that only the wicked 
suffer. He was aware of his own integrity 
and would not yield to their urgings that 
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he confess a sin of which he was innocent. 
Out of the whirlwind he finally developed a 
faith that if he continued to live honorably 
and to respect his own soul he would ul- 
timately be justified. Job was a strong 
man. Jesus wasastrongman. They give 
us examples of heroic endurance and con- 
quering faith. 

Dr. McCollester’s closing prayer was 


especially beautiful, reverent and helpful. 
G. EH. H. 


Notioes 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 8 p. m. every Sunday. 
Rev. C. C. Blauvelt. 1150 kilocycles. 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.45 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7 p. m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m. and 6 p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a eommunity service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

+o 


COMING EVENTS 


April 17-20. Idlewild Retreat, Dunstable, Mass. 

April 21. Annual Western Maine Universalist 
Men’s Get-Together, Church of the Messiah, Port- 
land. 

April 23. 100th Anniversary Celebration of found- 
ing of Westbrook, Maine, church. 

May 2. Conference of Universalists and Uni- 
tarians of Bangor District at Bangor, Me. 

May 3. Ninety-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Universalist Historical Society, Boston, Mass. 

May 10-11. California State Convention at River- 
side. 

May 10-11. Connecticut State Convention at 
Meriden. 

May 10-11. Massachusetts State Convention at 
Cambridge. 

June 2-4 Pennsylvania State Convention at Lines- 
Ville. 

June 7. Rhode Island State Convention. 

June 18-15. Iowa State Convention at Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 22-25. Ohio State Convention at Columbus. 

June 25-28. Vermont State Convention at Wood- 
stock. 

July 5-9. Y. P. C. U.-National Convention, Tur- 
key Run State Park, Indiana. 

July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 

Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Saline. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 
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Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions a! 
Worcester, Mass. 
* OX 
STEREOPTICON WANTED 


Ferry Beach needs a stereopticon in good working 
order. A gift would be appreciated, but a moderate 
price would be paid if necessary. ‘Transportation 
charge paid in any case. 

Robert F. Needham, Secretary, 
10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Mass. 
x Ox 
OLD REGISTERS WANTED 


The Universalist General Convention wishes to 
complete for historical purposes its file of Universal- 
ist Registers. Copies of the Register for the following 
years are missing: 1836 to 1839 inclusive; 1841 to 
1851 inclusive; 1853; 1879 to 1885 inclusive. 

The Convention also has a number of duplicate 
copies of old Registers which it would be glad to ex- 
change for those it needs, or to give away to some 
One to complete a set. 

Please communicate with the Universalist General 
Convention, 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

e 8 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will convene at 
174 Newbury Street, Boston, on Monday morning, 
April 24, 1933, at 9 o’clock, for the examination of 
Mr. C.. Leslie Curtice ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church.” 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Transfer of Rey. Edwin H. Wilson to Illinois. 

Transfer of Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman to 
Massachusetts. 

C. H. Olson, Secretary. 
IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 
Program 

Monday, April 17—6 p. m. Opening Dinner. 
8 p. m. Speaker, Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, ‘‘The 
Prophetic Voice and the Apostolic Calling.’ 

Tuesday, April 18—10 a. m. Forum Hour, Mr. 
Bradley presiding. 8 p.m. Speaker, Rabbi Harburg 
of Lynn, “‘Perplexities of the Modern Theologian.” 

Wednesday, April 18—10 a. m. Forum Hour, 
Rabbi Harburg presiding. 8 p.m. Prof. Bruce 
Brotherston will review the symposium by Mac- 
intosh, Wieman and Otto, on “‘Is There a God?” and 
various discussions which have followed the publica- 
tion of the book. 

Thursday, April 20—10 a. m. Forum Hour, 
Professor Brotherston presiding. 12 noon. Closing 
luncheon. 

Afternoons are left for walking, games, etc. 

Remember the rates this year are only $3.00 a day. 
Make reservations through the Secretary, 

Arthur A. Blair. 
8 Auburn St., Nashua, N. H. 
pd £2 
KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister of John Whitman Sears 
renewed for one year March 29, 1933. 
W.G. Price, Secretary. 
ees 
KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the Kansas Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet on April 21, 1933, at 
Junction City for the purpose of examining as to the 
fitness and character of John Whitman Sears, a li- 
centiate of this Convention, who has applied for or- 
dination according to our laws. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
Koy 
UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


The Bangor Conference of Liberals will meet in 
the Unitarian church, Bangor, Maine, Tuesday, 
May 2. 

11 a.m. “The Free Church of America,’ Rey. 
Roger Etz, D. D., General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Church, Rev. George F. Patterson, D. D., 
Administrative Vice-President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Discussion. 
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12.30. Good Fellowship Luncheon. ‘‘Welcome lenburg. Each speaker will be limited to a few 
to Bangor,’’? James G. Wallace, City Manager. minutes. : 
“Good Fellowship,” Rev. George Riley, minister of 7.30 p. m. ‘Why the World Needs the Liberal 


the Unitarian church, Ellsworth, Maine. Churches,’”’ Rev. Garfield Morgan, D. D., Lynn, 
2p.m. “How Laymen Can Help Strengthen Our Mass. 4 

Churches,’’ Rev. Vincent Silliman, minister of the The committee in charge of the Conference con- 

Unitarian church, Portland. “How Ministers Can sists of Rev. Lorenzo Dow Case, D. D., Old Town, 

Help Strengthen our Churches,” James Muillenberg, Rev. Stephen Fritchman, Bangor, Rev. Ashley 

Dean of the College of Arts and Science, University Smith, D. D., Bangor. 

of Maine, Orono. ‘‘Youth and the Church,” Rev. Any one desiring further information should write 

William Dawes Veazie, president of the Maine Y. P. the chairman of the committee. 

C. U., Portland. Those wishing tickets for the Fellowship Confer- 
6 p. m. Conference Banquet. Speakers: Rey. ence and Conference Banquet must make reserva- 

Roger F. Etz, D. D., Rev. George F. Patterson, tions on or before Saturday, April 29. 

D. D., Rev. William Dawes Veazie, Rev. Vincent All sessions of the Conference are open to the 

Silliman, Rev. Garfield Morgan, Dean James Muil- public. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. : 


Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 


Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 


An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


By 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historica] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 

Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 

Especially priced during Lenten Season 


50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening 


COURSES: Business Administration, Account- 
ing, Executive Secretarial, Stenographic, Bookkeep- 
ing and Finishing. Personal attention, able faculty. 
Graduates placed. For Catalogue write 


F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 156 Stuart St., Boston 


i G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 cents 


per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Se .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
SPR errneT area Palestine 
Pictures in 

Colors 

No. 5415 

Special 

Edition 
Le eer ae FOR BOYS 

Sst. AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 
Pictures _ which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 

in the Holy Land as they now exist. 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the gid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPLR NAMUES, 


S : Specimen cf Type 
16 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
5, Land said, ~ Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2.00 i 
ple silk marker, gold titles........... é 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL i 

THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL . 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weil-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Maz 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grenting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A eollection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cenis. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 


terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Many of us, whether farmers, merchants, 
preachers, or even editors of church papers, 
will find a kindred feeling toward a Negro 
merchant in Kansas who found his business 
dragging in the mud because he could not 
collect what was due him for goods he had 
sold. When his patrons came in one morn- 
ing seeking still more favors without any 
money, they found the following telling 
sign tacked to his door and staring them 
in the face: ‘“‘“Kwitting the Credick Business 
Till I Gits My Outs In.”—Richmond 
Christian Advocate. 

* * 

The master of the house rang for the 
maid. 

The girl was in the act of cleaning pots 
and pans, and before she could tidy her- 
self her employer entered the kitchen to 
see what was delaying her. 

He looked at her dirty hands and face. 

“My word, Mary,”’’ he said, “‘but you’re 
pretty dirty, aren’t you?” 

Mary smiled coyly. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, “but I’m prettier 


clean.” —Tit-Bits. 
pe 


“ce 


“T want,’’ said the house-hunter, ‘‘a 
small place in an isolated position—some- 
where at least five miles from any other 
house.”’ 

“I see, sir,’ said the agent, with an 
understanding smile,” you want to prac- 
tise the simple life.” 

“Not at all. I want to practise the 
cornet.”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

* * 

Lights in the house until two and three 
o’clock in the morning doesn’t mean the 
family is still up trying to figure out how to 
meet the $50’s worth of expenses due with 
the 50 cents that’s left—they’re simply 
determined to get that dern jig saw to- 
gether before they go to bed.—Cincinnatt 
Enquirer. 

* * 

Young Jimmy was pushing his baby sis- 
ter’s perambulator down the street. 

“Hey, Jimmy,’’ cried another urchin 
from across the street, “do you get paid 
for that?” 

“Naw,” replied Jimmy disgustedly. 
“This is a free wheeling job.’’—~Selected. 
ek 

The class had been instructed to write 
an essay on winter. One child’s attempt 
read as follows: 

“In winter it 1s very cold. Meny old 
people die in winter, and many birds also 
go to a warmer climate.”’-—Tit-Biis. 

Father: ‘‘Fancy a big boy like you being 
afraid to sleep in the dark.”’ 

Five-Year-Old: “It’s all very well for 
you, you’ve got mother to look after you.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

* * 
COUNTRY BOARD WANTED 
Elderly Lady, mentally unbalanced; must 
be reasonable.—Ad in a New York paper. 
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Healing at a Universalist Shrine 


Support the 
CAMP FOR DIABETIC CHILDREN 


at the 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
Owned by the W. N. M. A. 


The beautiful old farmhouse near North Oxford, 


Massachusetts, long a place of pilgrimage for those who 


revere the memory of Clara Barton, now is a center of 
work that Clara Barton would love. 


Dr. Joslin, of Boston, the world famous authority 
on diabetes, contributes the medical direction and nursing 
service. 


The Women’s National Missionary Association, 
the Clara Barton Guilds, and the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island organizations of the Young People’s 
Christian Union raise the money for the food and other 
service. 


This is an appeal of the Union for money to sup- 
port the camp in August. 


Please send generous checks now. 


EDWARD K. HEMPEL, Chairman 


16. Devens. Road? )..:. 9° staaee Swampscott, Mass. 


